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The address of a convention of the mechanics of the 
state recently held at Utica, New York, is given in the 


present number. It relates to what is called the ‘‘state 
prison monopoly,” and is well worthy of serious consi- 
deration. The subject is one about which no small de- 
gree of difficulty exists—but honest working people 
should not suffer because that it is necessary to imprison 
vagabonds and knaves., 

We shall copy from the Delaware Journal an obituary 
notice of the decease of an old and valued friend, major 
JAQUETT, in the 80th year of his age. He was as brave 
and true a soldier as ever served his country—and few 
military men passed through so many “hair breadth 
*scapes,”’ and personal coo mg, |» ashe encountered. He 
began his military career in January 1775—a year and 
six months previous to the declaration of independence, 
and was on active duty, we think, without an interval, 
until the revolutionary army was discharged. A history 
of his adventures would be exceedingly interesting, and 
we are glad to believe that a few papers are preserved 
that abound with curious anecdotes of him—one of which 
we had in our possession a considerable time, but 
thought it better not to publish it in the life-time of the 
major. 

frg-We regret to observe, when too late to remedy the 
defect, that the obituary notice just alluded to, had not 
been put into type. 

For the sake of the room thereby gained, we have ex- 

ended a good deal of labor in condensing certain debates 
in the British parliament in relation to the church of Ire- 
land—the various facts stated in which, as appears to us, 
will claim some degree of attention. 


este 


A severe correspondence has taken place between 
William S. Archer, esq. one of the members of the house 
of representatives from Virginia, and Thomas Ritchie, 
esq. senior editor of the ‘‘Enquirer,” which we have 
supposed ought to be inserted, on account of the par- 
ticular relations of the parties, and especially of the lat- 
ter with respect to the mission to London! 

Certain previous publications had been made as to the 
matters in controversy—but the correspondence is suffi- 
cient to explain all that it seems necessary to say on the 
subject, at present. 

The speech of the queen of Spain, on opening the 
cortes, is fully given in a subsequent page. 

Large amounts in specie are still receiving at N. York. 
We are given to understand that it chiefly belongs either 
to the bank of the United States, or is imported on ac- 
count of the Pennsylvania loan. 

Tf all who deal on borrowed capital ought to break— 
Pennsylvania is in ‘a bad way;” if all who become debt- 
ors to foreigners pretty nearly commit treason—Pennsyl- 
vania isin a melancholy case; if the possession of our 
stocks by foreigners gives them political influence—Penn- 
sylvania is “bought up” by John Bull! 


Notwithstanding the low state of the western waters, 
and the general stagnation of business, the weekly weight 
of produce sent from Wheeling for Baltimore, averages 
rather more than one undred tons. 


—_— 


New cotton is coming in pretty rapidly, and sells, at 
Charleston, for 14 cents per lb. The erop will be a 
heavy one, and a fair price is promised. The planting 
seems the best business that is followed in the United 
States; and the new facilities for the manufacture of this 
great material, by cheapening the price of goods, have 


The arrivals at the two principal hotels in Baltimore 
are about 900 a week. For that ending on the 14th, the 
amounts are thus stated— 

At Beltzhoover’s Fountain Inn 443; at Barnum’s City 
Hotel 436. ‘These numbers probably takes in two-thirds 
of the strangers who come, and make a stoppage at our 
public houses. 


os 


The bank of the United States has loaned the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal company $200,000, that that great 
work may be completed so far as Williamsport, Md. 

The ‘*Globe” gives the following as the weekly retarn 
of the business of the mint, ending Sept. 15—under the 
head of ‘*Gold! Gold!” 

Remaining uncoined at the mint, 6th September. .. «+ «$651,000 

Deposited for coinage during the week ending the 
13th September, viz: 

Uncoined bullion......... wane ccecescs cececes el 20,000 
Coins of the United States of former standard... 4,000 
Foreign coins.... 208,000 


000 


Amount coined during the week ending 13th Sept......180,000 
*eree soeeeee e $803,000 





Remaining uncoined.....ceesceseeeeeces 

A Philadelphia paper has the following aecount of 
coal shipped from the Schuylkill, Lehigh and Lacka- 
wanna regions up to the Ist Sept. in the years 1833 and 
1834— 








Tons—1833. Teons—1834. 
Schuylkill 169,510 121,373 
Lehigh 70,294 70,911 
Lackawanna 60,270 
300,074 192,284 


Decrease of supply in 1854—107,690 tons. 

True bills have been found against nine persons at 
Charlestown, as' having been actors in the riot at the 
nunnery. A laudable zeal is shewn to do justice in this 
matter. 


-—— 


There have been great gales and ‘‘mighty floods” in 
the south—many vessels were wrecked, bridges and mills 
swept away, fields overflowed, and crops destroyed. Rice 
and corn have suffered so much, that ‘‘pinching times” 
are expected. The damages committed by one of the 
gales, in the neighborhood of Georgetown, 8S. C. only— 
is estimated at $100,000, “independent of the rice crops.”” 


Very large exportations of young females, farnished 
with testimonials of good character, are making from 
England to Australia. They often go out in families— 
and for a father or mother to embark with 8 or 10 daugh- 
ters, is not an uncommon affair. The government con- 
tributes liberally to the expense of their passage. These 
proceedings have a powerful tendency to check popula- 
tion at home, and increase it abroad. We calculated, 
some years ago, that the removal of 12 or 13,000 young 
colored females from the United States, would cheek the 
progress of the whole colored population; and sappose 
that if slavery is ever abolished in this country, unless by 
acts of awful violenee, it must be brought about by gra~ 
dual, and moderate, and kind removals of young females 
—from which no great inconvenience, to either party, 


would result. Steadiness in the policy suggested, would, 
in afew years, very materially reduce the comparative 


number of the colored population. 


Just as the steamboat Lady of the Lake was leaving 
the wharf at Quebec, on the morning of the 7th inst. an 
explosion took place, and eight persons were so badly 





pushed its consumption beyond all calculation. 
Vor. XLVII—Sie. 3. 


sealded that they all soon died. It is now ascertained 
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that the boiler was much corroded and eaten half through. 
No neglect was charged, yet the coroner’s jury levied a 
deodand of £50 upon the dviler. 

This accident particularly deserves a record because 
that it is the frst of its kind that ever happened on the 
St. Lawrence, since the introduction of steam upon it, 23 
years ago. ‘This is much to the credit of the English en- 

ine and boiler makers; but they are encouraged to use 
vier and better iron than is allowed, in many cases, 
in the United States. 

With us—steamboat explosions, we regret to say, are 
yetcommon. The Tom was lately blown up at Blakely, 
Alabama, by which three persons were killed, and the 
boat, broken in two parts, sunk in 30 feet water, It was 
expected that the mails would be recovered. 

A short time ago we made a remark to this effect— 
that freemasonry, which had carefully regarded potrrics 
as a forbidden subject within the lodges, was about to be 
powerfully influenced by polities without; and it now 
plainly appears, that this old and widely extended insti- 
tution, which, as such, eschewed discussion, and would 
not permit preferences on account of religion or politics, 
is about to become, in some parts of the United States, 
either the victim or the agent of transient political par- 
ties! We have political anti-masonry—and it seems pos- 
sible that we shall have political masonry! 

This state of ‘*things as they are,” or possibly will be, 
no one could have anticipated afew years since. Ma- 
sons, discarding politics, never expected to be assailed 
on account of them, nor thought that their adherence to 
the order would have the shadow of an apparent connec- 
tion with the party contests of the day—but such is the 
force of circumstances, that the former is, and the latter 
speedily may be! 

We are about to speak of “things as they are,” with- 
out reference to things as they should bhe—for the latter 
would involve us in discussions altogether profitless, and, 
perhaps, also unpleasant. 

Long previous to the ‘‘Morgan affair’ and excitement 
in New York, the masonic society was on the decline— 
many regarded it as totally useless; and to others it had 
lost, or they believed it had lost, a large portion of the 
old fraukness and friendship that existed among the 
members of the body, in times past—still it was a re- 
spectable society, and considered harmless even by those 
who had ceased to attend its meetings. These were 
the views of thousands of the fraternity—and, whether a 
a or wrong one it is not our purpose to consider. 
The “‘affair” in New York, and certain early proceedings 
thereon that appeared both violent and unjust, on the 
part of some anti-masons, though they tended to dimi- 
nish the receptions of new members, inclined many of 
the old ones to adhere to, if not rejoin, the society, and 
again to take an active part in its proceedings. In the 
mean time, and in the progress of things, a strong politi- 
cal anti-masonic society sprung up, and, in the condition 
of the two great existing political parties, had a cecided 
influence over the elections in several of the states. ‘Vhe 
subject now began to engross the public attention—an 
anti-masonic candidate was named for the presidency, 
&ec. and several eminent men took part against the ma- 
sonic institution; but the anti-masons, having lost much 
of that alleged violence above alluded to, (with which 
almost every new association, religious or political, too 
often commences), the public, who had taken no part in 
the controversy of the anti-masons against the masons, 
were falling into an opinion that the order, (acknowledg- 
ed useless by many of the masons), had better be retired 
from—for, among other reasons, that secret societies al- 
ways excited the jealousy of the uninitiated, and created 
distinctions that ought not to exist among a free people. 
And, asa more moderate temper began to prevail on 
these subjects, it so happened that a much higher degree 
of feeling shewed itself in the two political parties in the 


eountry—the supporters and opponents of the present | 


administration of the general government. It is not worth 
while to state the leading causes of the increased ardency 
in these parties; but, on the one side, it seemed resolved 
to sustain the administration, in all its proceedings—and 
on the other, to put down the administration by the united 
c0-operation of all opposed to this or that of its important 











measures, whether in regard to state rights, the power 
of the executive, the treasury and the curreney, domestic 
industry, internal improvements, and appointments to 
office, with the organization of the press, Ke. Ke. and 
the latter appears willing to yield much of particular 
preferences to accomplish a common purpose—trusting 
to that spirit of compromise by which the union was es- 
tablished and the constitution adopted, for the future di- 





»rection of public affairs. ‘The body of the political anti- 


masons, perhaps more than four out of five, if not nine 
out of ten, belonged, or belongs, to the opposing party, 
in matters strictly political—and hence it has become a 
leading purpose of the Jackson party to keep alive a 
anti-masonic party, that, by dividing it may command; 
and of the anti-Jackson party to quiet the anti-masonic 
party by joining with them, in wish and action, that lodges 
of freemasons may be permanently elosed. And thus 
politics have entered into the masonic socicty, in several 
of the states—one party to sustain, and the other to abolish 
the institution. ‘These, to an ‘told school” mason, are 
results as unexpected as they are singular. But so things 
are. We see that several of the public papers that were 
most clamorous and severe against the anti-masonic 
party, a few months ago, are now doing all that they ean 
to keep up and encourage that party—while the chief 
anti-masonic publications, saying that their purpose of 
putting down masonry is in the full tide of sueeess and 
sure of a final accomplishment, freely support an union 
with those who have united with them, or are willing to 
retire from the masonie society, that peace may abound, 
so far as it can, in consequence of the diminished strength, 
and probably brief duration of that society. 

The anti-masons—if honest in the war they have ear- 
ried on against masonry, (as the large majority must be 
presumed to be), will thus, generally and surely, aeeom- 
plish their purpose in the states in which masonry has 
been made a subject for public discussion and of the peo- 
ple’s action: for, on the instant that Jacksonians attend 
the lodges asa party, and the anti-Jacksonians withdraw, 
or keep aloof, as a party, masonry must lose that strong 
link which has kept its members so close together—and 
becoming, though ever so partially, associated with the 
political feelings of the neighborhoods in which lodges 
are located, the lodges will either be formally dissolved 
or die a natural death, or sink into political clubs; and, 
as such, saon perish, or become things to be laughed at 
by every body—experience having taught us that secret 
political societies, (though powerful in their early estab- 
lishment and while an attachment to fundamental prinei- 
ples prevails), are always overthrown by a wild spirit 
of faction, and the perfected meanness of personal views, 
that have influence within them: and such is the nature 
of all such societies. 

In times past, we had Saint Tammany societies, and 
Washington BENEVOLENT societies, in great numbers, 
and thousands of highly respectable persons attended 
their meetings. Nota part of the wreck of the Jatter re- 
mains—and, though one of the former is still held in 
New York, it is only as the ‘*walking ghost” of its for- 
mer self when it appears—and, instead of being the po- 
litical dictator, as it was, has become a poor thing to re- 
eord and publish the dictations of others! There once 
was an overwhelming Tammany society in Baltimore, 
in whieh the writer of this was a chief actor—but as po- 
litical influence was gained, faction entered, and it pe- 
rished in its own elements of confusion—and, indeed, so 
suddenly and unregretted, that its costly flags and furni- 
ture, cap of liberty and tomahawk, were given up to the 
possession of any man that pleased to take them away as 
play things for his children. 

We have spoken to the simple facts as they appear— 
and in consequence of various proceedings in Massachu- 
setts, N. York, and other states, similar to those record- 
ed below. And we learn from the Pittsburgh ‘‘*Advo- 
cate” that a petition for a convention to give up masonry 
forever, had_been signed by every whig mason in Pitts- 
burgh, but three—and that the Jackson masons have pre- 
vented the convention by opposing it. Jn sucha state of 
things, it seems to us impossible that masonry can either 
flourish or endure—for sectarian politics, or religon, 
once permitted to abide in a lodge, will certainly destroy 
it; and with such proceediygs without, it is not reasonable 
to expect harmony within. 
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On questions that relate to religion or politics, most 
persons are exceedingly sensitive—and it requires a great 
degree of moral courage to abandon, or give up, Opinions 
in either respect, though entirely convinced of the wrong- 
fulness of them—for men do not like to be thought ‘‘apos- 
tates” or ‘‘turncoats” by those with whom they have held 
Jong associations; and so it is, that, while an Italian ban- 
dit will freely commit cold murder to gain the value of 
one or two dollars, he will not eat meat on a Friday; and 
at a recent political cavalcade, there was, at least, one 
person on a hired horse, for which he paid a dollar, 
though his wife and children was literally without bread, 
or the means of purchasing it, at the very time that he 
was riding through the streets in procession! ‘These 
things are mentioned to shew the lengths to which par- 
tisans in religion or politics proceed, giving force to the 
opinions that we have expressed in the preceding re- 
marks. 


At a convention of the anti masons of the county of Washing- 
ton, held at the Central church,in the town of Argyle, on the 
ist day of August. 1834, in pursuance of public notice for that 
purpose given, David Sill, esq. was appointed chairman, and 
Johu McNaughton, secretary. 

The objects of the meeting having been briefly stated, by 
reading the notice by which it was called, the following resolu- 
tions were considered and adopted: 

Resolved, That the anti-masonic party is not dissolved, and 
that it never will be so long as a vestige of freemasonry re- 
mains; that the anti masonic corresponding committee of this 
county be directed to call the next county convention, for the 
purpose of making nominations for the approaching clection, of 
ALL THOSE Who are opposed to the revival or longer continuance 
of FREEMASONRY, to the “recency,” and to JACKSONISM. 

Therefore the following communication, from the gentlemen 
whose names are subscribed thereto, was read to the conven- 
tion, and received with great satisfaction and unanimous appro- 
bation, and directed to be published. Information was also 
given that a like declaration of all the freemasons in the county, 
who had abandoned the institution of freemasonry, and would 
oppose its revival, would speedily be given to the public: 

CIRCULAR. 

Freemasonry has been and in some degree still unhappily 
continues to be, the all exciting and disturbing subject in the 
community. Our connexions with the institution is charged as 
the cause of preventing perfect harmony and concert of action 
among those in this county who entertain the same opinion 
respecting the measures of government and the grand questions 
of national importance now before the people. 

The political aspect of the times, no less than the interests of 
social peace, we believe requires of every man who loves his 
country to exemplify his devotedness to the general good bya 
surrender not only of individual interest, but if needful, by a 
manly sacrifice of personal feelings and long cherished partiali- 
ties. 

In order then to promote social peace and to remove all cause 
of offence or alienation out of the way of our friends; and in 
order to deprive our opponents of a weapon which is used 
against the whig cause with untiring and mischievous activity, 
we do publicly declare our total abandonment of freemasonry 
forever. 

NATHANIEL PITcuer, 
Reopen C. Gipson, 
R. Weston, 
CuHarRtes WHITE, 
Asa Fircn, 

Ww. Firtcnu, 

ABNER AusTIN, 
James Y. Watson, 

The following recitals and resolutions were then reported to 
the convention, and unanimously adopted: 

Stability and uniformity are indispensable ingredients in the 
administration of every good government. Upto the present, 
with a few variations in theory and slight changes in practice, 
the general policy of our government has been uniform. It 
seems to us that the condition of the country, till, within a few 
months, furnishes irrefutable evidence of the wisdom of that 
policy. Theincrease and extension of our population; their 
intellectual and moral improvement; the development of our 
resources by new and extraordinary discoveries in the arts and 
sciences, in aid of manufactures and agriculture, and internal 
commerce; the rapid construction of roads, and canals, and 
rail roads, the conseqnent extension of social and commercial 
intercourse, distinguish this age and our country from all 
others. They are, of themselves, standing, unanswerable, and 
we trust, imperishable arguments in favor of persevering ina 
system of measures and policy that has made Us WHAT WE ARE. 
The ratio of increase of wealth and population and improve- 
ment for the last half century, will satisfy us forthe next. We 
cannot consent to a broad departure from the great highway of 
national and state policy that has led us so directly and speedily 
to power and eminence. What triumphant and persuasive ar- 
guments are here in favor of consistency, and perseverance, 
and uniformity, and stability. While doing so well that we 


Ws. K. Scorrt, 
Ira Nasu, 

Joun Pertir, 
Josepn HINEs, 
Joun McDona.p, 
James Hawey, 
PuiLo CurRTIs. 








cannot devise how we could have done better, what reason 
can be urged in justification of a change. 

‘G-Then follows a long series of resolutions severely 
reprehending the exeeutive of the United States, on nu- 
merous charges preferred, and as severely condemning 
the leading policy of the dominant party in the state of 
New York—but these, not belonging to the subject be- 
fore us, are omitted. 

The resolutions proceed thus— 


Resolved, That under a deep sense of the dangers impending 
over us and our beloved country, we feel ourselves impelled by 
the duty of self-preservation, to assume the exercise of our po- 
litical rights, and to assert the prerogative of freemen, by ar- 
ranging and investigating the professions and practices of our 
public servants. We have done so, and fina ourselves con- 
strained to condemn their most prominent maxims. They have 
not commanded our confidence, nor deserved our approbation, 
and cannot receive our support. 

in our efforts to remove them from office, and divest them of 
their abused power, we are aware of the necessity of union 
among ourselves, and the co-operation of all who think with us. 
The crisis demands that all who agree in opinion shoGld act to- 
gether, and we are now forcibly reminded that every difference 
of opinion is nota difference of principle. Agreement of prin- 
ciple should then secure coneert of action. We have presented 
an outline of our political principles to which we are devoted, 
and by which we will abide. We have long possessed and 
cherished them, and shall probably adhere to them forever. 

Resolved, That we earnestly solicit and sincerely tender to all 
our fellow citizens who concur With us incondemning the mea- 
sures and policy of the general and state administrations, a re- 
ciprocity ofconfidence, and concert of action. 

This tender and invitation implies the existence of a contro- 
versy which has divided brethren of the same _ principle, and 
has exerted too powerful and extensive an influence for so long 
a time, and to so recent a date, to be effaced from the memory, 
or to be dropped from the list of our political duties. The mu- 
tuality of support which we offer and solicit does notinvolve an 
abandonment of our principles. On the contrary we reassert 
and affirm them. 


Resolved, That from the most solemn conviction of duty, and 
conscious we have been and are anti-masons, we shall remain 
so while we live, and shall feel it our duty to transmit to our 
children an abhorrence of free masonry, and all other secret 
and irresponsible societies. If we have not achieved the pur- 
pose for which we embodied ourselves as a political party, we 
trust we shall have done so, when we have hunted down free 
masonry in its last strong holds of the regency and Jacksonism, 
Our opinions of free masonry remain unchanged, and are pro- 
bably unchangeable; and our determination to suppress the in- 
stitution by the most eflicient political action is irreversible and 
unalterable, 


Resolved, That in testimony of this determination, we pledge 
to each other and to the world, never to vote for an adhering 
mason, for any place of honor trust or profit. But by an adher- 
ing mason, we mean the friend and advocate of masonry, who 
frequents the lodges and believes in its oaths and solemn foole- 
ries—we have waged a war of extermination against free ma- 
sonry, but have no further controversy with those masons whose 
language or conduct evinces their utter abandonment of the in- 
stitution of free masonry. We have repeatedly declared that we 
do not insist upon written or public renunciations—we would 
accept political co-operations as a practical renunciation—we 
respect that declaration now—we have then all along sought the 
attainment of the union which has been partially achieved in 
this county and state, and which we hope to consummate and 
cement—not by surrendering anti-masonry, but by insuring its 
triumph. Our own union will certainly enable us to a 
this purpose: our numerical strength, independent of the force 
of public opinion, (in this matter our faithful ally), will effec- 
tually prevent, in all future time, any attempt to revive free 
masonry, or present an adhering mason for the suffrage of our 
friends. What mason of sufficient respectability to be a candi- 
date for any office, will ever again be found in any lodge?—nay 
more, what mason is there in this county or state, not a parti- 
san of the general or state administrations, who would at this 
day himse!f vote for the adhering and lodge mason? The lodges 
in this county and state closed. This is all political anti ma- 
sonry can do—who seek to re-open them? Certainly none but 
the Jackson masons, for sinister political purposes. It is ma- 
nifest, then, that the preservation of free masonry depends upon 
the perpetuity of that party, under whose shelter it has taken 
refuge. It has rallied around and clung to the skirts of Andrew 
Jackson. He gives it aid and comfort—was himself the grand 
high priest of the general grand lodge of the United States—has 
appointed to the highest offices in his gift, as many of the grand 
dignitaries of the lodge as could be furnished with places, and 
has expelled from even the petty office of postmaster, every 
anti-mason he could find there. We repeat, that if by our 
divisions the dominant party retain their power, we subserve 
most effectually the cause of free masonry. Instead of driving 
it from office, we render the tenure perpetual. 

Resolved, therefore, That the union of free masonry with 
Jacksonism and the regency, demands the union of all opposed 
io either. The suppression of one requires the suppression of 
all. 
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Resolved, That the proceedings of the convention be signed 
ae chairman and secretary, and published in the Banner, 
ashington county Post, North Star, and Albany Evening 


Journal. Daviv Sit, chairman. 
Joun McNavuGuton, secretary. 


—_—~ 


While on this subject, itis proper, however, to add— 
that at a eonvention of the anti-masons of Massachusetts, 
recently held at Boston, John Bailey, esq. of Dorchester 
{formerly a member of congress), was nominated for the 
office of governor of that commonwealth—which nomi- 
nation he accepted, as follows: 

Dorchester, ith Sept. 1834. 

Gentlemen: I have received with deep sensibility, the com- 
munication made to me by yourselves this morning, from the 
state anti-masonic convention, now in session in Boston, in- 
forming me that the convention have agreed to present my 
name to the people of this commonwealth, as a candidate for 
the office of governor at the ensuing election, and asking my 
aceeptanee of the nominntion. 

Strongly convineed of the purity and patriotism of purpose 
which actuate that portion of the people of the commonwealth 
represented by the convention; in their efforts to suppress an 
institution which has thrown its shield, in a neighboring state, 
over high moral and political erime, [ am equally convinced 
that any success which has hitherto attended these efforts, 
should serve only as an encouragement to “persevere”? in their 
use, until the great object shall be substantially and effectually 
secured. ‘That itis not yet secured, seems to me most mani 
fest. Of this truth, faets of public notoriety are daily occurring, 
which it would seem difficult to mistake. 

With these impressions of the position of the cause cherished 
by the convention, and with an honest and warm devotion to 
it individually, founded on convictions of its purity and tmpor- 
tance to our country, Laceept the nomination witif which the 
convention have honored me; not, however, without the deep- 
est persnhasion, that other names might have been selected, 
which would have done far more honor to the cause, and have 


met with a more favorable response from the suffrages of the 
people. 


I pray you to assure the convention of the high sense enter- 
tained by me of the honor done me by their selection, and to 
accept yourselves the tender of my thanks for your personal 
kindness in the discharge of the office assigned you. At the 
same time I beg leave to congratulate you and the convention 
on the spirit of harmony and determination, which continues 
to animate your and their constituents, in pursuit of the great 
object of their efforts. The fulness and respectability of the 
convention, and the unabated spirit of the people in every quar- 
ter, are an earnest that the success of a good canse cannot be 
ultimately defeated. Sincerely hoping that, by sneha result, 
one cause of dissention in the community may be forever re- 
moved. I am, with the highest respect, gentlemen, your very 
obedient servant, JOHN BAILEY. 

To Joseph Knox, William W, Fuller and George H. Smith, 
esquires. 

The convention also nominated Heman Lincoln, esq. 
but he having declined, then Stephen Whitney, esq. and 
he having also declined, next Geo. Odione, esq. for the 
office of lieutenant governor. 


Qa PThe account of these proceedings were received 
after our general remarks on the subject were actually in 
type—but we see no reason to alter any part of them. 

The ‘Lire or Anprew Jackson” by William Cob- 
bett, has — appeared. It is dedicated to *‘the working 
people of Ireland”’—and abounds with that coarseness of 
expression and disregard of truth for which the writer 
has been for almost fifty years so very remarkable. 
War the writing of this book, and by William Cobbett— 
we know not. The following extract may serve as a 
specimen of the profligacy of the thing— 

“When the congress met in November, 1833, he (the presi- 
dent) announced to them his determination to pursue the course 
marked out in his letter to his cabinet. Every one knew the 
effect that that course must produce.” 

“The bank of the United States had in circulation notes to 
the amount of nearly seventy millions four hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand and seventy dollars: for it had, as we see in the 
cabinet letter, extended its issues by twenty-eight millions of 
dollars, in addition to what it had out before it prepared for the 
struggle against the president. Before that, it had out notes to 
the amount of forty two millions four hundred and two thousand 
three hundred and four dollars. Between January, 1831, and 
May, 1832, it put out an additional twenty eight millions twenty- 
five thousand seven hundred and seventy sir dullars, though the 
bank had been apprised it was the intention of the government 
to apply the deposites as far as possible to clear off the remain- 
der of the public debt. This additional Twenry-e16¢NT MIL- 
LIONS were applied to the hiring of newspapers, by the means of 
discounts; to the bribing of needy men in every direction; and to 


the giving of extraordinary time for the payment of notes lent for 
this nefarious purpose.’? 




















—— - ane 


There is not one word of truth, or resemblance of a 
truth, in either of the pretended facts set forth in this 
extract—every part is either stupidly or wilfully false. 
The circulation of the bank, we believe, never exceeded 
twenty-three millions, and seldom amounted to twenty; 
but Cobbett MANUFACTURES twenty-eight millions in bank 
notes for the sole purpose of hiring newspapers, &e. The 
‘*cabinet letter,” as he calls it, does not say any thing 
like is statement of the contents of that paper. The 


fact of a circulation of 70,428,070 dollars, in the notes of 


the bank, one might suppose could hardly have been 
averred even by William Cobbett! 


Why the dedieation of the volume to Irishmen? Is it 
out of Mr. Cobbett’s early love of them? We shall pre- 


sent two or three extracts from the **Potitical Register’” 
on this sabject— 


fn an article, published in his Register for August 7, 
{802, against sir Franeis Burdett, is the following harsts 
denuneiation of the Irish patriot, Arthur O’Connor: 

“Did not O'Connor, the infamous O’Connor, the very high 
priest of treason, the most deadly foe of England, did not this 
arch rebel, though animated with the most rancoreus enmity, 
declare, that he loved this very detested country, merely be- 
cause it had given birth to sir Franeis Burdett.” 

In his number for July 30th, 1803, in speaking of the 
rebellion of [vreland, he says: 

“The rebellion in Ireland has excited Jess sensation in Eng- 
land than might have been expeeted. The feeling of horror 
against the bloody minded wretches, who murdered the lord chief 
justice, is indeed universal; but the nation is arming, and in the 
same degree that itis armed, it will be bold. Two bills have 
been passed by the parliament; one for suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus act, and the other for introducing martial law in 
Ireland. Wery proper measures most certainly; but another 


_Ineasnre, not less proper, would be, instantly to displace all 


those, under whose government, under whose very noses, this 
rebellion has been hatched, nurtured and brought to perfee- 
tion.?” 


In a letter addressed to Mr. Sheridan, dated October 
8, 1803, he says: 
“{, sir, never agreed with Artraur O’Connor. I always 


thonght him to be, what he was, at last, legally proved te be, a 
BLACK-HEARTED TRAITOR.’ 


On the subjeet of tithes and echureh property, in his 


number for January 13, 1808, the following doetrine is 
held as sound: 


‘*Now, sir, as Winchelsey was archbishop some few years 


| prior to the year 1300, 1 shall assume it as being undeniably 506 


years ago, and proceed to ask, whether the Howards and Rus- 
sels, the Greys, the Grenvilles of the present day have a more 
ancient, or can make out a more honorable and legal claim to 
their possessions than the parson to his tithes? I deny that 
they can.’ 
Again in his Register for Jan. 16, 1808, is the follow- 
ing: 
**Those very public spirited and disinterested gentlemen 
would fain persuade us, that the great hardship of the people of 
Ireland, arise solely from the operation of the tithes. But they 
do not seem to be aware that the clergymen’s property in tithes 
rests upon as valid a title in law, and upon a much stronger 


ground in reason than their property im their respective patri- 
monies.’? 


But the gentleman has fallen deeply in love with the 


Americans! Let us see what he said of us a little while 
ago. 


In his Register for June 18, 1808, Mr. Cobbett thus 
sketches the American character: 


‘*The Americans are truly a miserable people. It is quite im- 
possible for a people to have a common ehance of happiness 
amidst such continual strife; strife which is found to exist in 
every village, though it contains but half a dozen houses, or 
huts. Some pettifogger is sure to put his poisonous paw into 
every man’s mess. The most despicable scoundrels contrive to 
set good neighbors at war with each other. There is no such 
thing as justice in the legal decisions, except by mere chance. 
Half the country is annually perjured. It is an abuse of words 
to talk of the liberties of the people, in a country where there is 
no public morality. Where contracts and oaths are made but to 
be broken, neither property nor person can be safe.?? 

In the number for July 2, 1808, the sketch is continued 
as follows: 

‘**¥ told the Americans, a thousand times, that if ever they 
should be fools enough to try their strength against England, 
their weakness would be exposed to the whole world. They 
would not believe me. They would insist that they were a 
great nation; that England was dependant upon them; that they 
could starve England; and now we see the result of the attempt. 
There has, it seems, been warm work in the congress. Black- 
guarding and black eyes. This is the natural consequence ofa 
state of embarrassment. They do not know who to blame but 
themselves. Like Lucifer and his crew, they fall to abusing 
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one another. This blackguarding is, however, by no means the 
worst sign. Itshews that the combatants are sincere, at least.”’ 

We must have greatly improved since 1808, to merit 
the present praises of William Cobbett! Then ‘halt 
the country was annually perjured,” and ‘‘contracts and 
oaths made only to be broken,” Ke. 

We have a set of ‘*The Political Register,” and have 
marked and made many extracts like the preceding, a 
few of which we may take opportunities to publish. 
The following, however, from a pamphlet published by 
Cobbett, at Philadelphia, and entitled **.4 bone to gnaw 


for democrats,” in 1795 (as quoted by the N. Y. Merean- 


tile Advertiser and Advocate of the 4th inst.) if not too 
bad for insertion, may be sufficient to shew the whole 
character of the now honorable member of parliament— 

“Yet (for though I hate the very name of democrats, | would 
scorn to detract from their merit), there is one character to 
whom they have ever conserved an unshaken attachment. 
How grateful must it be to thee, injured shade of the gentle 
‘Marat!’ whether thou wanderest on the flowery banks of the 
Stygian Pool, or bathest thy pure limbs in the delightful liquid 
of Tartarus, or walkest hand in hand with Jesus Christ in that 
literary elysium the Philadelphia Gazette—how grateful must 
it be to thee, though thou makest hell more hideous, and fright- 


enest the very furies into fits, to be apoRED By the democrats of 
the city of brotheriy love.”’ 


The following is something new to the democracy of 
the United States— 

“We feel that we are speaking the sentiments of the demo- 
crats of Ohio, and, we believe, the democrats of the union, when 
we say that, to ensure the concentration and full success of the 
party, Van Buren is the man to whom the friends of the present 
administration look as the LEGITIMATE SUCCESSOR to Andrew 
Jackson.”’ 

So says an ‘‘organ” published at Cincinnati. Of Mr. 
Van Buren we have nothing to say; but that he, or any 
other man, has a *‘/egitimate succession”’ to the presiden- 
cy, is a sort of political blasphemy that cannot be too se- 
verely reprobated. In charity, we must hope that the 
writer of the preceding is an exported patriot—ior we 
should be loath to believe that any native American would 
dare to use the words ‘‘legitimate successor,’ as applica- 
ble to a candidate for the presidency of the republic. 

The same paper, (or another issued at the same place), 
has named Mr. Van Buren, for president, and Mr. Tu- 
ney for vice president of the United States. ‘That is the 
exercise of a legitimate right, and we have no fault to find 
with it. 

The following extra resolutions were passed at what 
is called a ‘‘great western meeting” in South Ward, Phi- 
ladelphia, held on the 9th inst. 


Resolved, That in the “Jackson gold,’’? now (in the language 
of Jacksonism) ‘‘disencumbered”’ of the glorious cap of liberty, 
and gilding the palm of rewarded satellites, we perceive only 
another “experiment”? of the executive; the effort, after the 
spoils of office are exhausted, to buy traitors to the constitution, 
by showing and jingling the bag of gold. 

Resolved, ‘That the only ‘“‘bag of gold’? ever shaken through 
the streets of Philadelphia, to any good example, was the one 
carted in effigy during the revolution, by the tempter Satan, and 
rattled in the ear of the traitor Arnold. 


_— 


The preceding resolutions have not a greater degree 
of the extra in them, than the following paragraph, copied 
from the ‘*‘New Hampshire Patriot”— 


**When such reptiles,‘such crawling sycophants of aristocra- 
tic power, as Southard, Chambers, Clayton, Frelinghuysen and 
Ewing, shall be remembered onty as collared serfs, the pension- 
ed slaves ofan institution, menacing the liberties of the coun- 
try, the name of Isaac Hiv will stand in characters of bold 
relief by the side of FRANKLIN,* and other benefactors of man- 
kind who have been the architects of their own fortune.”’ 





*Now, perhaps, Mr. Hill may not feel thankful in being plac- 
ed by the side of FRANKLIN, sceing that William Cobbelt, the 
great apostle of democracy in these our days, has assigned to 
Franklin a warmer birth than [saae Hill may fancy! 

The N. Y. Mercantile Advertiser says—We shall make one 
more quotation, and then for the present we are done. The 
first is a quotation which Cobbett gives as made by an Irishman 
on the departure of Dr. Priestly to America, and is in these 
words: ‘Farewell (continue the United Irishmen), Farewell! 
great and good man; but before you go, we beseech a portion of 
your parting prayer (down upon your marrow bones, reader), 
for Archibald Hamilton Rowan, Muir, Palmer, Mayorot, and 
Gerald, who are now like you preparing to cross the bleak 
ecean. Soon will you embrace your sons on the American 
shore; and Washington take you by the hand, and the shade of 
Frankliv look duwn with calm delight on the first statesman of 




















We noticed, a weck or two ago, a communication in 
the ‘Chenango [N. Y.] Whig” concerning sheep and 
wool, In a later number of that paper we have the fol- 
lowing additional article from the same pen. 


Since my last communication on wool, (and [ reqnest my 
readers to understand that my observations are confined to 
clothing wool) prices current and the sales of wool up to the 
22d of July have been received from London advising of an in- 
creased demand, and an advance in price from 5 to 7} per cent. 
in two weeks, making the whole advance from last years pri- 
ces from 10 to 15 per cent.—with a note, that these prices are 
in consequence of a real demand for consumption. 

This London intelligence bears strong evidence of the sound- 
ness of the opinions then advanced, that the human family had 
increased so much faster than the wool family had or could in- 
crease; that if not now, the time would soon come, when the 
whole European clip would be insufficient for European con- 
sumption, 

It is now evident (at least to us,) that Europe must rely on 
the United States as well as New Holland to supply her in- 
creased and constantly increasing wants. As our objectis to 
examine the wants, and the means of supply within ourselves, 
we willlet Europe rest with this observation, that we can no 
longer rely on her to supply raw or manufactured wool, unless 
at greater advance from the present prices—or she continues to 
make the sacrifices she has already done, for reasons best 
known to the adventurers. 

Itis our duty now to look ahead. Believing that the pre- 
sent clip in the United States does not exceed thirty million 
pounds, about 24 pounds to each inhabitant; while the con- 
sumption cannot be calculated at less than four pounds each— 
[ know thata well clothed gentleman on a winter’s day ona 
journey requires twenty pounds—but this any one may esti- 
mate. This will leave a deficiency of rising twenty million 
pounds, 

The next inquiry is, where are we to look for this twenty 
million deficiency, and this deficiency by the rapid increase of 
population, constantly increasing. If our position is right, we 
ean no longer, as before stated, rely on Europe to supply the 
raw or manufactured wools. If we look to the domestic re- 
source it is not here and although the capacity of the country is 
fully capable of supplying all domestic and foreign demands, 
still it will take many years with diligent care to increase the 
quantity of wool to the wants for domestic consumption; and 
this will not be done until the profits of growing wool are at 
least equal! to other branches of farming. What has consigned 
so many of our sheep to the skinner? What is the cause of the 
short clip, which is now estimated to be nearly one miilion of 
pounds in the empire state?) The answeris at hand—fine wool 
does not pay or nearly pay the cost of growing. When fine 
broadcloth advances one dollary per yard from the present low 
price—it will enable the manufacturer to give one dollar a 
pound for fine Saxony fleeces, and in proportion for other 
grades; then and not until then will the growers of wool in our 
climate be extended to the wants of domestic consumption. 
We here observe that the rise or fall of goods is almost wholly 
enjoyed or borne by the shepherds. 


—— 


The large Presbyterian church, on Wall street, New 
York, was discoVered to be on fire, by smoke issuing 
from the roof, in the afternoon of Saturday last, at about 
5 o’clock—and such was the height of the building and 
of the dome and steeple, and the great mass of combusti- 
ble matter contained in them and in the roof, that the 
whole soon became a mass of ruin, the books, cushions, 
&e. only being saved. ‘The Commercial Advertiser 
SAY S— 

The walls and tower being of stone, and nearly two feet 
thick, stand firm. It was the oldest church in the city, having 
been founded in 1709. It was enlarged ia 1748, and rebailt in 
i810, at an expense of about $42,000. It was insured in two 
offices, for $20,000, was built of brown hewed stone, ornament- 
ed with pillars of the same material, in demi relief, with Corin- 
thian capitals. Itis under the pastoral charge of the rev. Dr. 
Phillips. No fire is said to have been in the buiiding for the 
lust two months. Hence itis imputed to an incendiary—and 
yet an act of that kind in the day-time could afford tut little fa- 
cility for the purpose of picking pockets, and itis tardly con- 


ceivable that a church should be set on fire to gratify private 
malignity or revenge. 





the age, extending bis protection to its first philosopher.”? This, 
as we have said above, is a quotation given by Cobbett from an 
Irish farewell to Dr. Priestly, upon which he has the audacity 
to make the following comment: ‘Here is certainly some mis- 
take, in the close of this farewell. Whatdo they mean by the 
shade of Franklin looking down? ‘To look down upon a per- 
son, one must be in an elevated situation; and, I fancy, it is 
pretty generally believed, by those who understand the geography 
of the invisible world, that Franklin’s shade, as it is here termed, 
has taken a different route. Indeed this must be a bull; they 
certainly meant to say, that Washington would look down upon 
him, and Franklin take him by the hand; at least this would be 
nearer the truth—for sure Tam, that Franklin will take him by 
the hand before the president of the United States will!” 
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The Providence Journal says the convention, now in session 
in Rhode Island, have rejeeted every endeavor to essentially 
vary or change the right of suffrage as it now exists in that state. 
They have strictly adhered to the land qualification, except in 
the case of oldest sons, and all motions to adopt a qualification, 
founded on personal property, have been rejected by large ma- 
jorities. 

We stand decidedly opposed to a ‘‘land qualification” 
for voters—but not less so to universal suffiuge, without 
an authentic and imperative record of voters. 


We have the following account of the return of the 
dragoons from the Arkansas Gazette of the 26th ult. 

By a gentleman direct trom Fort Gibson, we are happy to 
learn that the detachment of U.S. dragoons, under col. Dodge, 
returned to that post on the 15th inst. from their expedition into 
the country of the Pawnee, Camanche and other Indians, in- 
habiting the vast expanse of territory, several hundred miles 
south and west of our frontier, without the occurrence of any 
unpleasant collision with the various tribes with whom they 
opened an intercourse. They have brought in about twenty 
Indians, comprising delegations from the Pawnee, Camanche, 
Waco and one or two other tribes, with allof whom, we under- 
stand, treaties of amity have been concluded by col. Dodge. 
Some of these delegations have come in with the intention of 
proceeding to Washington city. Col. Dodge, we understand, 


procured the release of a little boy, about 10 years of age, son of 


the fate Gabriel N. Martin, of Miller county, who was earried 
off by the Indians some months ago, at the same time that his 
father was murdered by them. A negro man belonging to Mr. 
Martin, who was captured at the same time, lus also been re- 
stored. 


A captain of dragoons thus writes to his friend in Phi- 
Jadelphia, under date Fort Gibson, Aug. 4— 

‘*] have very recently returned to this place after a very long, 
fatiguing and perilous march with ny company to and from the 
boundary line between this country and the republic of Mexico. 
It was not the trip | contemplated when I last wrote you, but 
one on which I was very unexpectedly sent with my company 
only—the duty consisted in escorting the caravan of traders 
from the frontiers of Missouri to the extreme boundary of our 
country, on their journey to Sante Fe, in Mexico. I have not 
time to state all our privations, fatigues, &c. in detail—I will 
therefore simply say, that we met the two dreaded enemies of 
the traders, the Camanches and the Pawnee Mahaws. With 
the first we were on the very eve of a fight, both parties having 
formed the line, and the word of command ‘charge,’ being on 
my very tongue’s end, when the Indians fired their guns in the 
air, some dismounted from their horses, and others threw their 
bows and arrows on the ground, while they begged for peace, 
and assured us of their friendship. This was while we were 
with the traders, who had about 100 wagons of merchan- 
dise along. After we had parted with the caravan, and were 
returning, we met the Pawnees. We had prepared for battle, 
but the Indians ran up and offered their hands—we had a coun- 
cil, and smoked the pipe of peace with them. Subsequently 
we met the Kansas and the Little Ossages, whom we Knew to 
be friendly, tor we had with us one of the latter tribe as a guide. 
Iu their company we marched several days, our encampments 
at night not being more than 400 yards apart. We were absent 
68 days, our last flour having been issued the day before we got 
here; our sugar had given out long before. Our horses on 
reaching here were quite broken down, ‘The rest of our regi- 
ment is absent in a different direction, on very hard service. 
So you will peiceive that we ‘bold dragoons’ have not an easy 
time of it.’’ 


HEALTH—THE CHOLERA, &c. 
Up to the 27th August, the health of New Orleans remained 
uncommonly good. 
Deaths at New York of cholera—Sept. 12th—15; 13th—13; 
14th—10; 15th—10; 16th—5. 


NEW YORK BOARD OF HEALTH. 
Tuesday Sept. 16 1834. 
In presenting the accompanying report to the public, the 
board of healih cannot allow the occasion to pass without con- 
gratulating their fellow citizens on the improved state of the 
general health, and the near prospect of its entire restoration. 


In adopting the resolution to abstain from making further re- 
ports of deaths by cholera, the board have been influenced by 
the belief that the public welfare would be promoted thereby. 
Feeling satisfied from indications which cannot be well mista- 
ken, that the disease is so far mitigated in its character, as no 
Jonger to present cause of alarm, the board have thought that 
they would best discharge their duty by refraining from present- 
ing the subject daily to tie public notice; and believing the 
danger to be past, and that there are now no grounds for unea- 
siness in the public mind, therefore 


Resolved, That the board of health discontinue their official 
communication. In announcing this determination, they are 
desirous to impress upon the mind of every citizen the impor- 
tance to individuals and the community, of abstaining from all 
irregularities of diet and general conduct. With prudence in 
these particulars, and with the favor of a beneficent Provi- 





dence, we may confidently anticipate a speedy, perfect, and 
permanent restoration of health to our community. 
C. W. Lawrence, president, 

J. Morton, secretary. 

Solitary cases still happen in many places in the United 
States, but we think it cannot now be said that the disease pre- 
vails in any of them. tis sv also in the Canadian cities and 
towns; butat Halifax there had been 143 deaths up to the Sth 
inst. and ft was said that the cholera had just appeared among 
the crew of the frigate President (formerly U. 8. ship), now on 
that station. 

The whole number of deaths by cholera, in the present year 
at New York, from the first reported cases on the 23d July to 
Sept. 16, inclusive of both, was 636—fifly-five days, or an aver- 
age of about 114 per day. 

ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING. 

James A. Bayard, esq. has been nominated for congress by 
the Jackson party in the state of Delaware. 

The representation in congress from Massachusetts is likely 
to be materially changed after the next session. Messrs. Eve- 
rett, Choate, Gorham and Bates, have declined a re-election. 


The nullifiers have succeeded in the local elections at Charles- 
ton, and the union men in those of Savannah. 


**All’s alive”? in New York. The Jackson convention, which 
met at Herkimer, renominated Messrs. Marcy and T'racy for go- 
vernor and lieutenant governor of the state, unanimously. And 
the whig convention, meeting at Utica, present 122 members 
from all parts of the state, nominated William S. Seward, of 
Auburn, for governor, and Silas M. Stillwell, of the city of New 
York, for lieutenant governor, with only 3 votes against Mr, 
S. on the ballot. 

The preceding nominations are considered, (by both parties), 
as the strongest and most generally satisfactory ones that could 
have been made, under existing circumstances. The present 
incumbents are well known; but of Mr. Seward it may be pro- 
per to say, that he is at present a distinguished member of the 
senate of New York, elected by the anti-masons, and always was 
a decided anti-Jacksonian. Mr. Stillwell is a mechanic, well 
known in New York as a sensible and judicious citizen—a zea- 
lous advocate for the abolition of imprisonment for debt, and 
tur public improvements. 

While the convention was in session at Utica, some one pro- 
posed to ascertain how many of the members were of the orig#- 
nal friends and supporters of gen. Jackson for the presideney. 
These were desired to range themselves on one side of the room, 
when it was ascertained that 40, out of the 122 delegates, were 
original friends of the general. The names of the forty are given 
in the Albany Journal, and there cannot be a “‘mistake’’ about 
them. 


We are yet without full returns from Maine, and it is not ne- 
cessary to give them in their partial state. Mr. Dunlap has 
been re-elected governor, beating Mr. Sprague about 3,000 votes, 
and having 2,000 of a majority of all the votes given, which are 
much more numerous than ever before, the present returns 
being for Dunlap 34,926, for Sprague 31,973, besides the scat- 
tering. The state senate consists of 25 members, of which 22 
last year were Jackson—it is now said that that body will stand 
14 Jackson and 11 whigs. The whole number of members of 
the house of representatives is 186—the returns shew the elec- 
tion of 66 whigs, 57 Jacksonians, 1 doubtful, and no choice 13, 
and 46 to be yet heard from. We suppose there will be a small 
Jackson majority in both branches. 

Mr. Smith and three other Jackson members of congress have 
been elected—and Mr. Evans (whig) has been re-elected by a 
great majority—Mr. Bailey (whig) bas beaten Mr. Kavanah, 
(Jackson), and Mr. Hamlin (whig) has very probably defeated 
Mr. Jarvis, (Jackson). In the other district no choice was 
made. In the present congress, Mr. Evans is the only whig 
member—in the next it is expected that there will be at least 
three. 


From Vermont we learn that no choice has been made of a 
governor, and, perhaps, only of one member of congress, Mr. 
Slade. It does not seem worth while to go into particulars at 
present, or until the record can be made out complete. The 
councillors are all anti-masonic and anti-Jackson—and the 
house of representatives, so far as the returns are received, are 
thus classed—national whigs 72, anti-masonic whigs 71, Jack- 
sonians 38, doubtful 12. 


Mr. Binney, of Philadelphia, having declined a re-election to 
congress, Mr. J. R. Ingersoll has been named in his place. Mr. 
Harper will again stand a poll. 


There will be an uncommonly animated contest between the 
two great political parties in New Jersey. Very numerous con- 
ventions have been held to nominate the candidates for con- 
gress. On the part of the whigs it is said that there was a dele- 
gation from every township of the state. The following are 
the nominations— 

Wm. 58. Pennington, of Essex; Dr. Lewis Condict, of Mor- 
ris; Oliver Wayne Ogden, of Hunterdon; Dr. Spencer, of Bur- 
lington; and Reeves, of Cumberland—on the part of the 
whigs: the Jacksonians have named their present members for 
re-election. 

Mr. Southard addressed the convention and meeting of the 


whigs, much at length—2,000 persons are said to have been pre- 
sent on the occasion. 
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EDUCATFON CONVENTIONS. 
SCHOOL MONEYS. 

From Georgia to Maine, complaints are universal, 
that appropriations for schools do not produce the re- 
sults desired, or which might be expeeted. A warm 
friend and patron of schools in New Orleans, remarked 
that, in his opinion, the annual appropriation by the le- 
gislature, of ten thousand dollars for the schools in that 
city, had better be discontinued, as he feared it was of 
greater injury than benefit. In Alabama and Mississippi 
liberal appropriations are made for schools, but with 
meagre results. In Georgia is a fund of 500,000 dollars, 
the avails of which are distributed through the state an- 
nually, but few are able to tell how they are appropriat- 
ed, or what are their results. In the Carolinas, espe- 
cially South Carolina, an annual appropriation is made 
by the legislature for the promotion of education, which 
probably produces some good, but many complain, 
that the benefits are small and the evil considerable. In 
Virginia is a school fund of more than a million of dol- 
lars, the interest of which is distributed annually among 
the counties, for the benefit of the poor, with some good 
effects and much dissatisfaction, that good results are not 
greater and more evident, and that some evils could not 
be avoided. In Maryland, Delaware and Peunsylvania, 
appropriations are made by their respective legislatures, 
with some good and some evil results. In ‘Tennessee 
and Kentucky much money has been expended and much 
lost, or worse than lost, for the promotion of scliools. 
Iu nearly all the western states, in every township of six 
miles square, a section of one mile square, or 640 acres, 
are appropriated to schools, but in most instances with 
comparatively little benefit. In Connecticut is a school 
fund of almost two millions of dollars, which many of 
the most intelligent citizens of the state have repeatedly 
said was a great detriment to the cause which it was de- 
signed to promote. 

on New York, where 100,000 dollars, arising from a 
fund, are probably more judiciously distributed than any 
other school funds in this country, the superintendent of 
common schools in the state, remarked, in a communica- 
tion to an education convention, that it was useless to 
raise money or make loans for schools, unless the com- 
munity, on their part, could co-operate in the measures; 
and recommended education meetings in all the villages 
in the state, with agents appointed for the purpose, who 
should address, and invite to co-operate in measures 
which might be presented on the occasions. In Massa- 
chusetts, where public schools are supported entirely by 
taxes laid annually by the citizens of each town upon 
themselves, the chairman of the committee on education 
remarked, at a meeting of the state lyceum, that volun- 
tary efforts for the promotion of education, had done 
more tor schools in two years, than they, the legislature, 
had done in half a century. In Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, large appropriations are made annually 
for schools, which are followed by general complaints 
that their results are very far from what might be desir- 
ed or expected. 

In many, very many instances, parents refuse to send 
their children to public schools, from the conviction that 
the injury they will receive at them will be greater than 
the benefit. They, of course, support private schools, 
and, by that means, withdraw their support and their in- 
fluence from schools which they ought to elevate, not 
— in character and usefulness. 

vor are the misapplication and abuse of schoo] moneys 
confined to this country. Lord Brougham found from 
investigations he made in Englaud, in behalf of schools, 
that in one case, aman had received a salary for a course 
of years from a public fund, without having one pupil 
under his instruction; and in addition, received rent for 
the school house from another teacher, who kept a pri- 
vate school in the building erected by the fund. Inquiry 
was made of the salary man why he did not keep his 
school? to which he replied, that he was always ready to 
instruct the scholars, but they did not come. It seems, 
however, that they did come to a teacher whom they 
paid for his instructions. A similar ease was found, 
with the exception, that the school house was rented for 
a horse stable instead of a private school. 

It may be said, that it is useless to know of misappli- 
eations or abuses of school moneys, unless a remedy is 
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proposed. True; and the remedy is at hand; keep up 
public interest, aud public inquiry aud general co-opera- 
tion. ‘his may be done, as has been fully and repeat- 
edly proved by experiment. Public conventions and 
public discussion never fail to look up means and find 
out abuses. Old means are better used and new ones 
created. Some dormant funds and some dormant libra- 
ries are resuscitated. ‘Teachers receive the aid, instead 
of the opposition of parents. ‘The profession of teaching 
is honored, not degraded. School houses are wr or 
from prisons into pleasant places of resort. “Truants be- 
come attentive and delighted pupils. Schools cease to 
disgust, and amusements to corrupt children; for the 
plain reason that instruction is made amusement, and 
amusement instruction. 

‘Under such a state of things, education becomes the 
business of the community and of the whole community 
—of every man, woman and child. The intellectual and 
moval culture, strength and dignity of individuals, com- 
munities, a nation, the world, time, eternity, ceases to 
rest entirely upon the shoulders of a few individuals, 
borne down with an additional weight of neglect, oppro- 
brium, opposition, discouragement and almost breken 
heartedness. Every intellectual and moral being feels 
that he must be the architect of his own intellectual and 
moral character; that his teachers can merely render a 
little aid, and even that little but a short time, in arrang- 
ing the materials and laying the foundation for a super- 
structure to be erected, finished and furnished by him- 
self, and by no one else; and if not completed by himself, 
it must soon, very soon present, not a specimen of the 
‘noblest work of God,”? which we witness in every hu- 
man being exhibiting true intellectual and moral strength 
and dignity, but a specimen of the ruins of a building 
begun by God, but deranged and destroyed by the tenant 
made responsible for its completion and noble elevation. 


Facts fully prove, Mr. Editor, what would seem to be 
the evident dictate of reason, that until public sentiment 
is awakened on the subject of education, legislatures may 
enact laws, appropriate funds, furnish teachers, supply 
books, and provide the whole parapharnalia of schools, 
academies, lyceums, eolleges, universities, &c. &e. but 
it will all be in vain. If such is the fact, why not adopt at 
once, and in every place, the natural, if not the only mea- 
sure to awaken and enlighten public sentiment; to wit— 
call public meetings, institute public discussions, make 
public inquiries, call upon the public and upon every in- 
dividual for co-operation; for mutual and rsonal 
efforts; for self-instruction, self-education, fireside edu- 
cation, table education, social education, street education, 
shop education, farm-house education, hotel education, 
stage coach education, steamboat education, and the 
whole, intellectual and moral education and dignity. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that the shire town of each of 
the eleven hundred counties in the union, will bear wit- 
ness on the fifth of November next, that at least three 
persons in the county, so far appreciate the subject of in- 
tellectual and moral character and culture, as to meet 
and unite their efforts for attaining or promoting an ob- 
ject so important to themselves, their children, their 


country and the world. AN OBSERVER. 
8B Oten— 


BANKS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Franklin Mercury has the following article in relation to 
the value of bank capital. 

There is a very general impression that the stockholders of 
banks have by aid of the legislature, got enormous profits on 
their investments. This was probably true in the infancy of the 
banking system. Some of the first banks failed, but others made 
very large dividends; there was a greater risk then than now, for 
the business was less understood; but there was also much less 
competition, and as a matter of course those who managed with 
judgment reaped greater profits. But for many years the bank- 
ing business in this state has ceased to be a monopoly. Banks 
have been granted in almost every instance wherever they have 
been applied for; and the result is that the average of the profits 
derived from the capital thus invested has fallen considerably 
short of the legal interest on the same amount. We have pro- 
cured the following estimate, made carefully from the official 
returns. The calculation is of the average semi-annual dividend 
on the whole banking capital of the state for the last nine years; 
the rate must be doubled, of course, togive the annual dividend. 
Since 1829, annual returns only have been required. Prior to 
that time, returns with one year’s interval between each as 
nearly as possible, have been used. The table is worth pre- 
serving; as it has been carefully prepared, and contains informas 
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tion which we do not remember to have seen collected else- 
where. 


Capital. Amount divided. Rate. 

Return of Jan. 1825, 14,300,000 344,370 2 7-16 for6 mon. 

‘* =: 1826, 16,378,869 412,910 24 over 
December, 1826, 17,969,870 422,271 22 

*¢ 1827, 18,702,150 469,750 2k over 

s¢ 1828, 20,140,050 501,800 2h short 
August, 1829, 20,420,000 583,125 27-8 é< 
June, 1830, 19,295,000 500,925 2 52-100 
October, 1831, 21,439,800 566,715 3 short 
August, 1832, 24,520,200 689,275 3} do. 
October, 1833, 28,236,250 822,225 3 1-14 short 


The average annual dividend for nine years has been about 5} 
per cent. 


Banks on the 
dollars. 


This tax upon capital pays nearly all our state expenses, and 
is almost entirely paid, too, by the cities and the sea-board. 

The reason that almost all bank stock bears something of a 
premium is that it offers the least troublesome mode of invest- 
ment tc the retired capitalist and the safest to wards, widows, 
&e. Persons of this description have been tound on investiga- 
tion, to own most of the bank stock which is held in the state. 
Some banks have always given more than six per cent. owing 
to fortunate location, or uncommonly skilful management; but 
it is hardly necessary to say that an average of the whole pre- 
sents the only sufficient material for a correct general judgment. 

BO ten — 
MICHIGAN. 

Stevens T. Mason, esq. the acting governor of Michigan, issu- 
ed a proclamation on the 28th ult. for an immediate meeting of 
the legislative council. ‘he council met accordingly, elected 
judge McDowell president, and appointed a committee to wait 
upon the executive of the territory, and inform him that a quo- 
rum had assembled and were ready to receive any communica- 
tion he might think proper to make. A message was submitted 
the next day, in which the governor states that the members of 
the council were called together solely with reference to the 
adoption of incipient measures for the admission of the territory 
into the union. He says— 

**The leading purpose of your present session contemplates the 
speedy admission of Michigan into the union. Preliminary and 
essential to the effectuation of this desirable object, a census of 
Lhe inhabitants of the peninsula, as well as of those west of lake 
Miehigan, ought, it is respectfully suggested, to be immediately 
Ordered and taken. The details are properly confided to the 
wisdom of the legislative council. But the time has arrived 
when Michigan is called upon to act for herself. She has peti- 
tioned congress, again and again, to extend to her the same 
aeasure of liberality and justice, which has been extended to 
ail the territories heretofore admitted into the union as states. 
None of these territories had, at the time of their admission, a 
population equal to sixty thousand souls; a population on the 
attainment of which we are authorised, by the ordinance of 1787, 
to claim an incorporation with a republican constitution into 
the union, on an equal footing with the original states. All or 
most of the other territories have been admitted when they pos- 
sessed a number of inhabitants equal to the then ratio of repre- 
sentation in the house of representatives of the United States. 
Congress, under the influence of the policy whneli at preseni 
guides their deliberations, have failed to accede to the reiterat- 
ed applications of Michigan, with a population greater by far, 
than that of other favored territories, for power to form a con- 
stitution and state government. She has but one course left for 
the assertion of her equal rights. It is to ascertain her popula- 
tion, which is beyond doubt, more than sixty thousand; to pro- 
<eed, in that event, to the calling of a convention for the inati- 
tution of a state goverument, and to the election of a represen- 
tative and senators to congress. "he state of Michigan will 
then have a right to demand admission into the union; and it is 
motto be anticipated, that the eongress of the United States 
will hesitate to yield, as a matter of right, what they have here- 
tofore refused to grant us as a favor.’ 


present capital pay annually to the state 282,362 


Mr. Mason, being the secretary of the territory, and now act- 
éng governor in consequence of the decease of Mr. Porter, is a 
nephew of the postmaster general. He is yeta very young man 
-—being under 21 years old, aceording to his own statement, in 
July 1831, when also he acted as governor, in the absence of 
Mr. Cass. 

1 OB Ben 
IN MEMORY OF GEN. LEAVENWORTH. 
From the National Intelligencer. 

Ata meeting of the officers of the 3d infantry, stationed at 
Fort Jesup, La. on the lith day of August, 1834, major Wil- 
liam G. Belknap was called to the chair, and lieutenant and 
adjutant @. Wright appointed secretary. 

he chairman having stated the objeet of the meeting, to be 
for the pur of expressing publicly a mark of respect for the 
snemory of the late colonel and brevet brigadier general Henry 
LEAVENWORTH, of the 3d regiment of United States infantry, 
who died on the 21st of July, 1834, at the “Cross Timbers,”’ 
120 miles west of Fort Towson, while commanding the south- 
western frontier, and conducting an expedition against the 
Pawnee ladians, 


On motion, it was Resolved, That captain 4. Lewis captain 





gomery, and lieut. E. B. Babbitt, constitute the committee to 
prepare resolutions expressive of the feelings of the meeting on 
this melancholy occasion. 

The committee then presented the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore the death of our, much Ja- 
mented aud highly respected commander, brevet brigadier 
general Henry LEAVENWORTH, Whose brave and gallant con- 
duct on the field of battle, won for him the notice and high ap- 
probation of his government; and that, by his death, the service 
of our country has lost a gallant and accomplished officer, his 
regiment an efficient and able commander; his family its pro- 
tector, a tender husband, a kind and affectionate father; and 
his officers, a most sincere and esteemed friend. 

Resolved, That the commanding officer brevet major Bel- 
knap, be requested to address to the afflicted family of the de- 
ceased, a communication, expressive of the high esteem enter- 
tained by the officers at this post for the character of their late 
colonel, and that they sympathize most sincerely with his fami- 
ly on this distressing affliction. 

Resolved, That the officers of the regiment, entertaining a 
grateful sense of the kindness and friendship manifested for 
them by their late commander, and feeling themselves the live- 
liest interest in whatever shall concern the future happiness, 
welfare, aud prosperity of his orphan daughter and widow, 
would most affectionately tender them their friendship and pro- 
tection. 

Resolved, That the officers of the regiment now stationed at 
Fort Towson be requested to co-operate with us in removing 
the remains of the deceased to Delhi, in the state of New York, 
for interment, and that a monument, with suitable inscriptions, 
be there erected to his memory, 

Resolved, That the otlicers at this post, in testimony of their 
profound respect and esteem, for the character of the deceased, 
and regret for his loss, will wear the usual badge of mourning 
on the left arm, and hilts of the sword, for sixty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above proceedings and resolu- 
tions accompany the letter of the commanding officer to the 
family of the deceased, and that a copy of them be likewise 
furnished for publication, to the editors of the Military and Na- 
val Magazine, National Intelligencer, N. York Courier and En 
quirer, Litthe Rock Gazette, and Missouri Republican, after hav 
ing been signed by all the officers of the 3d infantry at this post. 

W.G. Belknap, major and chairman; A. Lewis, captain, 3d 
infantry; T. J. Harrison, captain, 3d infantry; B. Walker, cap- 
tain, 3d infantry; C. Wheeler, Ist lieut. 3d infantry; J. W. Cot- 
ton, Ist lieut. 3d infantry; E. B. Birdsall, Ist lieut. 3d infantry; 
J. Bonnell, Ist lieut. 3d infantry; W. R. Montgomery, Ist lieut. 
3d infantry; E. B. Babbitt, lst lieut. 3d infantry; N. C. Macrae, 
2d lieut. 3d infantry; T. Cutts, 2d lieut. 3d infantry; A. G. Blan- 
chard, 2d lieut. 3d infantry; H. Swartwout, 2d lieut. 3d infan- 
try. G. WRIGIIT, adjutant 3d infantry and secretary. 

POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

There have just been printed, in two volumes folio, an “enu- 
meration abstract” of the population of Great Britain for 1831, 
made from the returns and answers forwarded from each pa- 
rish in England and Scotland, pursuant to an act of parliament, 
‘*for taking an account of the population of Great Britain, and 
of the increase or diminution thereof.’?? The abstract for 1821 
occupied only one volume; the present work consists of two 
thick volumes, whence may be inferred the fact that it en- 
ters into an immense variety of details not enumerated in the 
previous census. Five questions were circulated in 1811, and 
in 1821; but in consequence of the powers of the act of 1831, 
sixteen questions were sent to the overseers in England, and to 
the schoolmasters in Scotland. From the answers to those 
sixteen questions so forwarded to every parish in England and 
Secouland, this work proceeds. This work says— 
That for any general purpose the number of parishes 

and parish chapelries in England and Waleg may be 

safely taken at 





10,700 
That the number of places in Engiand and Wales, of 
which the population, families, trades, occupations, 
houses, (distinguishing inhabited from uninhabited, 
&c.) as distinctly stated in the abstract, is 15,609 
The number of parishes in Scotland is 948; of popula- 
tion returns is 1,046 
The number of benefices 10,533 


From the third division of this preface, namely, that on the 
‘Sincrease of population,” the following are extracts, and which 
at the present time, are unusually interesting: — 

Population of England and Wales, from the year 1700 to the 
year 1830, including the army, navy, and merchant seamen. 
In the middle of each year. 
1700 


5,134,516 1770 7,277,586 
1710 5,066,337 1780 7,814,827 
1720 5,345,351 1790 8,540,738 
1730 5,687,993 1800 9,187,176 
1740 5,829,705 1810 10,407,566 
1750 6,039,684 1820 11,957,565 
1760 6,379,730 1830 13,840,751 


‘The population of Ireland (amounting to 7,767,401) has been 
enumerated concurrently with that of Great Britain, and 
through the meritorious exertions of Mr. Hatchell, it has been 
completed and arranged in the same manner, the inquiries 
having been similar throughout. 











The question concerning occupation or employment, 8s 


Z. J. Harrison, captain Benjamin Walker, lieut. W. R. Mont- ; amended in the population acts of 1811, 1821 and 1831, inquires, 
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what number of families (not of persons) are chiefly employed 
in er maintained by agriculture? Llow many by trade, manu- 
facture, or handicraft? and how many families are not compris- 
edin either of these classes? and in general the answers ap- 
peared to have been made with great care in the years L811 and 
1821; but a more particular classification was thought to be de- 
sirable and practicable in 1831, and it was recommended to the 
committee of the house of commons to ask the occupation or 
employment of every mate 20 years of age; not only because he 
is then usually settled in his vocation, but because the number 
of males under 20 years of age, and the number upwards of 20 
years of age, was found to be so equal in the enumeration of 
1821, that any considerable deviation from that obvious propor- 
tion was likely to induce further inquiry, and correction in 
every case suspected of error; for in the enumeration of 1821, 
the males under twenty were 3,672,492—upwards of twenty, 
3,002,100; including all the males whose ages were then ascer- 
tained. In the enumeration of 1831, the males known to be un- 
der twenty were 3,941 ,195—upwards of twenty 3,944,511; indeed 
the increase of population in Great Britain has not been materi- 
ully accelerated or retarded since the year 1801, having been 
always about one and a half per cent. per annum. 

Persons of independent fortune, capitalists, professional and 
ether educated men, and, generally speaking, those who do not 
labor with their hands, are included in another question. ‘To 
those succeed all laborers other than agricultural; and a column 
embraces all those not described in any preceding question 
which applies to males 20 years of age. To this there is one 
exception, as to domestic male servants, who are subsequently 
distinguished as of 20 years old, and under thatage. Female 
servants, of whatever age, have been distinctly enumerated. 

The comparative proportion of families stands thus in cente- 
simal parts:— 


Agriculture. Trade, §c. Others, Total. 

Great } 1812 35 44 21 100 
Britain ¢ '°2! 33 46 21 100 
1831 28 42 30 100 


Thus trade and manufactures appear to have somewhat in- 
creased between the years 1811 and 1821, agriculture to have 
somewhat declined; but between 1821 and 1831, the proportion 
of families employed in trade receded from 46 to 42 per cent.; 
and the agricultural population from 33 to 28 per cent.; the pro- 
portion of all other classes, not included in these two large 
classes, having increased accordingly. 

But in the present summary of returns of 1831, it appears that 
no less than 608,713 laborers were then employed otherwise 
than in agriculture, (that is, as miners or fishermen, in inland 
navigation, and road-making), or otherwise than in trade or 
manufactures, although employed in the conveyance of com- 
anodities, and in other essential services to the tradesman and 
manufacturer. [t also appears in the summary of 1831, that 115 
or 116 (115.5) males upwards of 20 years of age represent 100 
families; so that the proportion of families (30 per cent.) as- 
cribed to the last class, which has been usually deemed non- 
productive, no more than 12 per cent. are really so, even in the 
fargest sense to which that character can be applied: and the 
residue of these families (18 per cent.) has been augmented in 
the enumeration of 1831 beyond its former proportion, by reason 
of a deduction from the families heretofore classed as agricul- 
tural, or as employed in trade, manufacture or handicraft. 


STATISTICS OF IRELAND. 

itis known already, says the Dublin Register, that the last 
census makes the population of Ireland 7,767,401. Of this 
number 3,972,521 are females—from which it appears that the 
females exceed the males in Ireland to the extent of 177,641. 
The population is divided into 1,385,066 families, which oc- 
cupy 1,249,816 houses, ‘There are 15,308 houses bulding, and 
40 654 uninhabited. 
The tamilies chiefly employed in agriculture, are 884,339— 
Ghose in trade, manufactures and handicraft, 249,359—and those 
ia other occupations, 251,368. The males 20 years of age, are 
1 67,765. 
The occupiers employing laborers are 95,339; those not occu- 
pying laborers, 564,274; the laborers employed in agriculture 
are 567,441. The capitalists, bankers, professional and other 
educated men are 61,514, of whom about a seventh are repre- 
sented to be inhabitants of Dublin. The male servants are 
98,742, and the female servants 253,155. 


The greatest number of educated, moneyed or professional 
men, in proportion to the population, is in Leinster, and the 
nextin Munster. The occupiers of Munster exceed those of 





41 
Plasterers 1,095 Nailers 4,595 
Papermakers 600 Old clothesdealers 1,030 
Slaters 2,818 Printers 914 
Butchers 7,362 Publicans 11,182 
Carpenters 24,404 Ropemakers 843 
Cabinetmakers 1,891 Saddlers 1,515 
Sawyers 3,356 Shoemakers 90,274 
Wheelwrights 2,474 Villagedealers 6,943 
Carriers and carters 4,190 Spirit-shopkeepers 3,961 
Clothiers 1,415 Stonecutters 1,469 
Drapers 1,407 Tailors 21,936 
Coachmakers 997 Chandlers 1,342 
Coachdrivers, &c. 1,640 ‘Tanners 1,130 
Coopers 7,352 Tobacconists 751 
Cattledealers 513° Turners 929 
Corndealers 865 Weavers(not specified)40,926 
Clockmakers 646 Linen weavers 8,029 
Curriers 862 Whitesmiths 2,029 
-Fishdealers 605 Woolslubbers, &e. 1,720 


It thus appears that Weavers are far the most numerous of 
the Irish tradesmen, and that aller them come shoemakers, 
then carpenters, then tailors, then blacksmiths, and then ma- 
sons. The total of all these, and similar classes of the popula- 
tion is 298,833, of Which 23,576 are in Dublin. 

The male servants of the city of Dublin (ancient boundary) 
are 3,459, and the female servants 11,574. Within this bounda- 
ry every eighteenth house is uninhabited. The population of 
the city within and without this boundary is 265,316 inhabi- 
tants. 

The following account of the numbers of the various congre- 
gations, income, revenue, &c. &c. of the different religions in 
Ireland, is from an interesting work eutitied ‘Political Ciris- 
tianity.? 

Wesleyan Methodists—travelling preachers 90; missions 24; 
supernumeraries 35; besides local preaehers; members 25,000; 
community altogether, say 55,000. , 
Primitive Wesleyan Methodists—cireuit preachers 40; mis- 
sions 19; besides local preachers; members 16,000; community 
altogether, say 40,000. 

Quakers, society of Friends—community 5,000. 

Moravians, united brethren—ministers 9; members in con- 
gregation 500; total community 1,500, 

Separatists of all classes, say 5,000. 

Anabaptists, usually called baptists—itinerant ministers 6; 
congregations 12; scripture readers 53; total community 1,000, 
Independents—ministers 30; Irish Evangelical Society’s 
agents 40; people 5,000. 

Cameronians or Covenanters—ministers 25; congregations, 
say 30; community 16,000, 

Scottish Seceders or Primitive Burghers—ministers 12; con- 
gregations 12; community 4,000. 

Arians, Presbytery of Antrim, of Synod of Munster, Remon- 
a Synod—miuisters 60; congregations 40; community 
16,000. 

Seceders, Presbyterian Synod of Ireland—ministers 123; con- 
gregations, say 140; members under their care and superinten- 
dence 85,000. 

Synod of Ulster, or Scottish church in Ireland—ministers 
236; licentiates 50; congregations 250; nominal community 
400,000. 

Roman Catholic church—clergy 5,134; besides 1,000 regular 
clergy; parishes 2,000; people 6,000,000. 

Church established by parliamentary enactment—clergy 
1,841; extra curates, supposed 1,000; benefices 1,556; people 
about 600,000. In all, we have ecclesiastical teachers of the 
different classes of Presbyterians and of other denominations, 
about eight hundred ministers and preachers connected with 
the Protestant Episcopacy established by law, so far as we can 
judge, about two thousand eight hundred clergymen beneficed 
and non-beneficed; and in the Romish church, of secular and 
regular clergy, six thousand one bundred and thirty-four. In 
all, upwards of nine thousand seven hundred clerical officials, 
belonging to all sects of religion, among eight millious of peo- 
ple. 

a M4 4ee 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

[We have had some ‘rows’ in our house of representatives, 

but none that can be compared with the following: ] 
[from the London Courier, of July 29. 

The debate being on the question of admitting dissenters to 

the university, and having beeu got at somewhat late in the 





the other provinces. ‘There are fewer occupiers in Connaught. 


A summary has been taken of the males upwards of twenty 
years of age who are employed in retail trade or handicraft, as 
miasters Or workmen, in each of the counties, cities and towns. 
The totals of the most numerous classes are the following: 





evening. 

Lord Palmerston, rose amidst most discordant sounds. The 
' noble lord said the argument of the last right honorable speaker 
was founded on this—that it was incompatible with the religious 
principles which formed the groundwork of the universities, 
that persons differing from those principles should be empower- 
ed to partake of the advantages they offered. That was his ar- 
gument; and he should cut it from under him with one simple 
remark. (Coughing, scraping of feet, and expectoration.) How 
did the right honorable gentleman reconcile his argument with 
the practice? (Uproar.) Dissenters could have the benefit of 


education at Cambridge as completely now, as they could under 
the provisions of the bill which they were then discussing. But 
it was said that the measure before them was subversive of the 
true interests of the state. 


(Coughing, and vehement cries of 





Rakers 4,565 Flaxdressers 2,312 
Barbers 71 Glaziers, plumbers 1,311 
Basketmakers 575 Grocers, green grocers 3,594 
Blacksmiths 17,996 Harnessmakers 1.009 
Brass workers 1,595 Hatters, hosiers 3,594 
Broguemakers 1,390 Horsedealers, &c. 993 
Bricklayers 1,537 Hucksters, pediars, &c, 7,569 
Painters 2.819 Marblecutters 1,154 
Masons 13.707 Milkmen 1,188 
Powers 657 Millers 2,839 


bah, divide, divide.) 


He denied that it was so, and would de- 
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clare hia honest opinion, that it would tend to strengthen and 


perpetuate those great interests. He really could not see on 

what grouad those who consented to the repeal of the test and 

corporation acts, and the emancipation of the Catholics, oppos- 
ed this act of substantial justice. (Great uproar and yelling.) 

Sir R. Inglis essayed ww address the house, but for many se- 
couds his words were completely drowned in the noise. The 
right honorable baronet was understood to declare that what- 
ever might be thought of the authorities of the universities, they 
would be found to act from conscientivus motives, and on lofty 
principles. He could very well believe that a whig would prefer 
place to principle—(cheers and contusion,—that he would be- 
tray the latter at any sacrifice, to secure the former; but not so 
with the men to whom he, (sir R.) alluded, 

Mr. G. W. Wood rose to reply. (The laughing, cheering, 
shouting and coughing, were such as have seldom been wilt- 
nessed.) ‘The honorable gentleman said it had been declared 
that the bill in its present stage was essentially different frem 
what it was when he had the honor to introduce it to the house. 
(At this moment two honorable members suddenly entered 
from the smoking room into the opposition gallery, aud stretch- 
ing themselves at full length on the seats, secure from the ob- 
servation of the speaker, cOmmenced a row of the most discre- 
ditable character.) This he denied—(‘‘I say, can’t you crow??? 
laughter and uproar.) The provisions had not been altered— 
(**Hear him how he reads’?”>—Mr. Wood occasionally glanced at 
a memorandum in his hand)—the enactments were in every 
respectunaltered. (Loud cheering, followed by bursts of laugh- 
ter.) (The question was—‘‘read it, read it!”? and a great uproar) 
—the question—(‘“‘just so, read it!’’)-—the question was—(great 
cheering and laughter)—whether—(“That’s the question’’?)— 
whether the universities should be open atall, or be forever un- 
der the control of mere monopolists—(‘*‘Where’s the man what 
crows!” laughter and cries of ‘‘order’”’ from the speaker.) Pub- 
lie opinion—(‘Oh, dear,” and great uproar, during which the 
speaker, evidently excited, was loudly calling for order, and 
turning his glass in every direction to note the delinquent mem- 
bers)—public opinion was decidedly in favor of this bill. (The 
scene here was indescribable.) 

The speaker rose, and with inuch indignation in his tone and 
manner said, “I really think that some one among those who 
are calling Outin this strange and unparliamentary manner, 
would better satisfy the honorable members with whom he is 
acting by moving at once that the debate be adjourned, than by 
taking a course of opposition which is so greatly at variance 
with the established usages of the house.’? (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. G. W. Wood resumed. 

—— 9 BB Ste — 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
TO THE KING’s MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

The loyal aud dutiful address of the bishop of Norwich, the 
archdeacon of Norwich, and the undersigned clergy of the 
established church, in the diocess of Norwich. 

We, the undersigned, your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the bishop of Norwich, the arehdeacon of Norwich, 
and others, being clergymen of the established church in the 
diocess of Norwich, beg leave, in common with our professional 
brethren in various quarters, though in terms somewhat dif- 
ferent yet with good intent the same, to approach your majesty 
with an expression of our sentiments as to the interest and du- 
ties of the established church during the present crisis of affairs. 

In the expressions of tkaankful confidence reposed in your 
majesty’s kind feelings, towards our church establishments we 
fully concur, but as it appears to us thatin some quarters lan- 
guage containing reflections at least indirectly upon recent 
councils of your majesty, and symptomatic of alarm thence aris- 
ing has been conveyed to your majesty, we feel it our duty to 
declare that whatever differences of opinion may exist among 
the undersigned as to particular measures, their probable opera- 
tion, their details, and their extent, as more or less sweeping 
or confined, we are under no alarm whatever at these councils, 
being confident that when fully matured by the wisdom of the 
legislature, they will assume a bearing entirely consistent with 
your majesty’s assured attachment ™ our sacred institutions, 
and will increase the stability and efficiency thereof. 

We live in times when men should speak plainly—we claim 
the protection of the state for our church, but we claim it not 
as the creature of the state and the prop of a party, or a sect, 
civil or religious, selfishly and exclusively, but as the best 
means of extending sound religious instruction and comfort to 
that community, for the benefit of which our forefathers be- 
queathed their property to the church, of which kings have 
proved “the nursing fathers, and queens the nursing mothers,” 
and the honors and emoluments of which we share by express 
authority of the state—and we deem it inconsistent therefore to 
acknowledge this, and to claim the protection of the state, and 
yet to deny the right of the state to interfere afreeh in the amplest 
manner in the regulation of the temporatities and externals of 
our church, keeping in view the great purposes for which they 
were designed, doingno injustice to individuals, and nu vio- 
lence to the general rights of property. 

We know, too, that in the external arrangements of the 
church, depending upon human wisdom, correction and im- 
provement are continually required—and while we gratefully 
acknowledge your majesty’s assured attachment to the substan- 
tial integrity of our sacred institutions, we feel the greater gra- 
titude because from your majesty’s most recent councils we are 
convinced that those councils will, year succeeding year, tend 
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more and more to perpetuate those institutions by every eharita- 
ble and consistently-to-be expeeted accommodation of a Chris- 
lian temper to the extended body of the universa! church, of all 
who profess to call themselves Christians, and by your endea- 
vors to give them additional encouragements to live in unity of 
spirit and that bond of peace which are so inseparable from that 
true righteousness of life, all the objects of our supplication to 
the throne of Almighty God! 

We lameut the hostile language held by some enemies of our 
church establishment, and we should remind them that bigotry 
and prejudices may be faults of those who blindly hate as we!! 
as those who are blindly attached to things established. But 
deterred neither by the fear of enemies on one side, nor warped 
by what appears to us unreasonable apprehensions of well 
Wishers On the other, we will go hand in hand with your ma- 
jesty in all those judicious and wel!l-considered accommoda- 
tions to the temper and fair demands of the times, which shall 
be guarded and secured by justice to individuals, by a due re- 
gard to the laws of property, and, above all, by attachment to 
the real interests of that faith and form of worship which we 
have derived from our fathers, and remembering always that 
justice, charity and peace, are the surest tests of Christian 
character aud of Christian institutions. 

The bishOép, who subscribes his name to this address to your 
majesty. at the close of the ninetieth year of his age, feels it his 
duty to leave thus bis testimony to your majesty and to posterity 
as to what he deems the true policy of the church and govern- 
ment through all time; and the archdeacon and clergy under- 
signed, feel it their duty in like manner to declare boldly their 
concurrence in the sentiments above expressed. Both bishop 
and undersigned clergy assuring your majesty that they will 
ever pray, &c. 

9B B Ot 
THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. 

In a debate in the bouse of commons on the 27th May last, on 
the subject of the church of Ireland, many valuable statistical 
facts were thrown out by the several speakers. 

Mr. Ward stated that the first effort to carry into effect the 
law for the collection of tithes in Ireland, cost £26,000 in reco- 
vering tithes to the amount of £12,000, After that the govern- 
ment had been enabled to obtain a truce for 12 months, at the 
expense of near one million sterling. 

By a return which had been recently made, be found that the 
amount of the military force kept in [reiand, from 1825 to 1832, 
both years inclusive, was as follows: 


For the year Infantry and cavalry. 


ia leek ee pA FO ha ee 20,364 
AAS an pie eda nans tees deane sau 
— ER gk ine perentn ie 
BAN RIESE GQ geen se ccecese 0,063 
ip lige oor eae Si indie iy drips» edhe vances eo e93,259 
coed ay ore ee Melly ards | ae cunsl Ce 
Se one a An CUCARae cai Mts Chad ate 
BE oe cA. Ae Sars Flues stents naa 19.462 


This was as nearly as possible the same amount of force as is 
required for the whole of onr Indian empire, and within one- 
third of the force employed to occupy colonies in the other three 
quarters of the world—Gibraltar, Malta, the Lonian Islands, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Sierra Leone, Canada, Nova Scotia, Ber- 
muda, the West Indies, and New South Wales. ‘The expense 
of this body, from the Ist of April, 1833, to the 3lst of March, 
1834, was £1,025,621. In addition to this there was added the 
weighty charge of the police force, which, upon inquiry was, he 
found, as follows: 

Police force. 
{: PPPTTPETITIT ETL TEETTTLieTITeriieriiis: 
DEBI ooo cccc codecs vdicess cccces cesses cess secce ceyene 
1832 .... C6 Geb coccecs Prrererery lf) t 

That an increase of £50,000 a year had since taken place 
without stability forthe church or tranquillity for the country 
being gained. That 1,000 cases under £10 had been decided in 
the county of Armagh by the magistrates; and that the number 
of tithe causes tried in Ireland from 1817 to 1831, were: 

**(Return ordered March 18, 1822). 

Tn ecclesiastical COUFS .....6 cece cece cence ence vees ds 4B 

**At quarter sessions, by civil bill process before as- 

sistant barristers........ cece cecccc ees cece 000s G0s487 





89,905 
SCOr annually. ...cccccceccocesssccccccccssecccscohiggon”® 
The president of the board of control had well said that the 
tithe system of Ireland was a source of continual irritation, and 
was calculated to breed deeper and wider discontent as it spread 
from village to town and through counties. Those cases caus- 
ed heart burnings and bickerings, when carried to excess, fatal 
to the peace and happiness of society. Force and law had been 
unsuccessfully tried, and recourse was had to liberality. Libe- 
ral sums had been voted for the support of schools, 
‘*Report from select committee of education, 1818—amount of 
grants, 
Charter schools.......++s0006 co cccccccces 1,105,869 
Association for discountenancing bills...... 101,901 
Kildare-place society.......... 170,508 
£ 1,378,278 
for purposes of education as connected with proselytism.”’ 
In less than 15 years after the union, two millions of English 
money Lad been sent to Ireland to build churches, glebe houses, 
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&e. By areturn from the Catholic association, he found that 
in 278 parishes there were 925,000 persons: by the return of 
1830-31 there was in Ireland a population of 7,764,401; and at 
the present moment it amounted, he believed, to upwards of 
8,000,000. By the evidence of Mr, Cocke, who was at the head 
of the synod of Ulster, the Presbyterian congregation amounted 
to 559,828; the parishioners of the English church in Munster 
was 569,840: the Protestant population was as | to 14 in the 
whole. In the 37 parishes of the diocess of Ossory the total 
amount Of parishioners in 1831 was 16,487; of these 1,935 were 
Protestants: the population in the district now was 64,225, of 
whom oaly, 1,435 were Protestants. 


Thus while the total number of the population had nearly 
quadrupled, the number of Protestants had decreased, not only 
as compared with the whole amount; but there was a decrease 
upon their relative numbers, as compared with the year 1831, 
Ju 70 parishes containing 329,000 persons, there was 14,037 Pro- 
testants, nany of these Protestant dissenters. This made an 
average of 1 in 23. Other returns shewed the Protestants to be 
as 1 in 9, 1 in 16, L in 25 and L in 95, compared with other sec- 
tarians. In 17 parishes in Limerick county containing 17,000 
persons, there were but 253 Protestants; of these 15 were dis- 
seuters. From calculations and documents to be relied on, he 
coucluded there were but 600,000 Protestants in Ireland. For 
the maintenance of the cburch of this small body, the Catholics 
aud other dissenting populations, were taxed £1,000,000 ster- 
ling a year. He then gave the following statement, making the 
total of 937,456. 


Glebes attached to benefices and not included in returns, 
85,000 acres at 30s. ..... cee eee eee eeeeee neces es £135,500 





Bishops’ lands ....... onewesedsocces cocecececose cone 
Deans and Chapters ...... ccccee ceceeeeesceceeeees 2,005 
GleES cccccncccccece peeandee tees ceseeeendocs cose 


Returns of tithes ere ee eeeeee paeene6ensed os dane cee 





Making a total Of. ....... .cceeeeeeeeeeeeess «£937,456 
The total number of benefices was 1,456. 
Of which 74 range from £800 to £1,000 


79 from 1,000to 1,500 
17 from 1,500 to 2,000 
10 froin 2,000 10 2,500 


which is the maximum. 

There are 407 livings, varying from £400 to £800 per annum. 
And 386 livings exceeding £200, which is the maximum of re- 
muneration. 

Another table of church revenues was us follows: 

Church revenues. 
Bishops’ lands, number of acres..............-669,247 
incctbepesicas eer TF 
Fines On renewalls....cccceccsccccccesscees by422 








£ 120,680 
Seclesiastical COrPOraliONS. ......66ceeeeeeeeeees + £23,606 
‘Total number of benefices ...........++..++1,456 
Those from which returns have been re- Income. 
COVE . cccccccscccccasccccccccccses sees 1,184 £526,136 
Add one-fourth for 272 returns not received 131,534 


ee we eee» £657,670 


Who would venture that a church establishment so numer- 
ous as this, and s0 enormously paid, could be required for the 
spiritual aid of 600,000 persons? Was it to be wondered at that, 
under such ci:cumstances, there should be so many non-resi- 
dent clergy? From the returns presented in 1819 it appeared 
that the number of resident and non-resident clergymen was as 
fullows: 

Years. Residents. Non residents. 

BB14. once cc ccce ccc cc Obs ccs ccc cccccceccccsse 04a 
IBIS. cccce geccceccccc cd OOeccccs cecccsccceccccec cee 
BBIG. ccrccccccccdccce CMccccccccccccescccccccs ce 
MOET cvcccccncccccccccs Mec ce ccccececccscce secs sONe 
NBIS. .ccccccvvccce cose Ieccves secces cocces sees sOul 


He stated the allowances to resident clergymen to vary from 
£18 to £70 a year, ina few cases, perhaps, £100 were given. 
He contended thai if the duties of an officiating clergyman could 
be efficiently done for this poor pittance, that the church estab- 
lishment of Ireland should not be kept up at such an enormous 
expense. Why should notthe people of Ireland cry out as loud- 
ly against having to support churches and clergy without con- 
gregations, as the people of Engiand did, under the old borough 
system, against members of parliament without constituents? 
He did not wish to abolish the church of Ireland; but merely to 
bring its establishment down to the wants of its congregations. 
Why, he asked, should a Protestant clergyman have £800 or 
£1,000 for doing little or nothing, there being few or no Protes- 
tants in his parish? In many cases where such sums were paid, 
the only Protestants in the parish were the vicar or rector and 
his family, the latter being actually brought into the parish for 
the purpose of making a congregation. In Dublin, Belfast, 
Newry, and the other great towns, the dissenting clergy receiv- 
ed from £200 to £300 a year; but in the country the average 
was from £150 to £160 a year, and yet their duties were most 
zealously and sedulously discharged. ‘There were others who 
received but from £50 to £100 a year, and discharged their du- 





ceive from £100 to £150 or £200 a year, but very seldom ar- 
rived at, or at least exceeded £300 a year. Could he be sup- 
posed to be acting wrong in proposing the adoption of a similar 
scale of remuneration with respect to the Episcopal clergy of 
the Trish church. ‘The hon. wember concluded by moving the 
following resolution: 

“That the Protestant Episcopal establishment in Ireland ex- 
ceeds the spiritual wants of the Protestant population; and that, 
it being the right of the state to regulate the distribution of church 
property in such a manner as parliament may determine, it is 
the opinion of this house that the temporal possessions of the 
church of Lreland, as now established by law, ought to be re- 
duced.”? 

On the 20th July, the house resumed the consideration of the 
bill, when the third clause being proposed in continuation 

Mr. O’ Connell waintained that the measure was objection- 
able because it made the sovereign the sole proprietor of tithes 
in Ireland. He objected to the clause as amounting to a decla- 
ration of hostility to the people of Ireland. Let it be understood 
that this was a declaration of war to the knife, in support of 
tithes. The hon. and learned gentleman argued that it would 
be infinitely better to throw the burden off the tenant at once, 
and to place it on the landlord, whereas this bill would not ef- 
feet such an object fora period of five years. Many of the land- 
lords of Ireland were so embarrassed that they could not always 
come into terms; and this would be the case, particularly in 
mortgaged estates and estates where the Owners were absen- 
tees. Let them not legislate by traps and baits—let them not 
try to throw salt on the tails of Irish landlords, but let them 
make direct enactments. Let them adopt an instant relief, by 
making the allowance of 40 per cent. and thus relieve the te- 
nants and landlords. Lie wished that the Irish were blacks— 
oh that the [rishi were blacks—then would the friends in the 
back rows opposite—the friends of humanity—then would they 
say, give them £120,000 a year—give them £1,000,000. The 
hon. and learned gentleman concluded by moving an amend- 
ment, to this effect, that two-fifths of the tithes should at once 
be taken off. 

Mr. Littleton, the secretary for Ireland, did not anticipate any 
failure in a well constructed power on the part of the crown to 
substitute a land tax for tithes. He hoped the learned gentle- 
man would defer his motion till the bringing up of the report. 
It was the wish of Irish landlords that the arrangement for the 
rent eharge should be made instantaneous: he, however, did 
not pledge the government to the course they would pursue: 
his own opinion was unfavorable to this. Butas the bill was 
to satisfy Lrish landlords, if it should appear such a plan was 
deemed by them more practicable, he could see no objection to 
it. 
Mr. Rice said that, as a landlord, he might unquestionably 
consider how far he might take upon himself the burthen of 
tithes, subsequent to a reduction of 40 per cent. but he felt it 
his duty to himself, his tenantry, and to the country, to accede 
to the plan. 

Sir Robert Peel quite agreed with the right honorable gentle- 
man, that this was a subject of very great importance, as it gave 
rise to the question to whom they should transfer the burden of 
tithes. Since the great mass of the land in Ireland belonged to 
persons being members of that house, he thought that they would 
naturally take the best course « they relieved the occupying 
tenant from the payment of tithes. Now the value of this ar- 
rangement chiefly depended upon its being effected with the 
good will of the landed proprietors. To be efficient the mea- 
sure must be compulsory, but the compulsion ought to be appli- 
ed with the good will of the landlords. 

Mr. O’ Connell wanted ministers to come forward and simplify 
the bill, by the adoption of his amendment. Instead of extend- 
ing the operation of the bill to 1839 let ministers come fairly 
forward and meet him and those who thought with him, and 
the whole measure would pass the house in the two next sit- 
tings. He admitted that the Protestant landlords ought to be 
consulted. He wished not to say a word between Catholic 
and Protestant landlords beyond this, that, from all that he had 
known and heard, he believed that Protestant landlords be- 
haved generally better to their tenants than the Catholic land- 
lords. 

The chancellor of the exchequer said sir Robert Peel was mis- 
taken if he supposed ministers were not anxious to extend the 
most immediate and effective relief to the tenants of Ireland; 
but in looking to and considering that part of the case, they felt 
that they had no right—that they would not be justified in throw- 
ing at once a burden upon the Irish landlords, which they might 
be found unwilling to bear. It was surely fair and just that the 
landlords should be allowed time to see their way before they 
came in and actedina accordance with a bill which, upon in- 
quiry, they would find to be to their own advantage. 


Mr. Shiel considered that the whole was, in fact, founded on a 
case of exigency, and that case was, that because they found it 
impossible to raise the tithes from the tenants much longer, they 
were determined to come upon the landlords. He objected to 
the act altogether; but if it must be passed, he thought it should 
at once be made compulsory on the landlords, 

Mr. Abercomby said, that whatever had been done had been 
done to convince the Irish landlord of the interest which he 
had in supporting this measure and to obtain his approval of it; 
but there was another and very material party to consult— 
namely the Irish people. What was proposed by the present 





ty in the most exemplary manner. The Scotch clergymen re- 


bill? Why, that the landlords might, within two years take the 
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responsibility of collecting tithes with a bonus of 40 per cent. a 
sum so large that no compulsory act was needed tv induce them 
to adopt it. 

Lord Clements said he considered this boon of great value to 
Ireland, and as such he would support this bill in its integrity. 

Mr. D. Callahan would make nothing compulsory either 
upon landlords or tenants. He was sure the people of Ireland 
would never pay tithes as tithes. He believed the Irish land- 
lords were prepared for this change and he thought delay would 
be unjust and injurious. He considered some measure like the 
present absolutely necessary to promote the tranquillity and 
peace of Ireland. 

Mr. Lefroy said he objected altogether to the tithe being 
thrown upon the landlord, except under very peculiar circum- 
stances; and if the burthen was to be thrown upon the Irish 
landlords they should be consulted first. 

Mr. O’ Reilly said the cries of ‘divide’? would not induce him 
to give his vote foi deciding the question at once. He believed 
the measure necessary, but he thought the landlords should be 
consulted. 

Mr. O’Conneil said it was denied that the Catholics paid 
tithes; well, then, when it was said that the Protestant land- 
lords did pay them, why was it denied that they should pay 
them now? The object of this bill was pacification, and why 
should not the Irish landlords lend their aid to promote it. He 
only asked that if the landlords would not take the proposed 
reduction, the. tenants should have the benefit of it. 

Dr. Lushington said after much consideration he was pre- 


red io vote for the amendment of the learned member for 
ublin. 


The house then divided. 
For the amendmet..........cccceeceeeececteeee cede 
AMRINAL ito. .c cree cccccvccccccccccccceresevcesceeaa 


Majority......cccscecevecsscceee eee 4D 

The chancellor of the exchequer stated that he proposed to 
postpone those clauses which referred to this part of the ques- 
tion. The alteration proposed by the amendment would carry 
the principle of the bill into execution; and although he did not 
regret that the house had decided that it should be thus carried 
into execution, it would have been more reasonable to await a 
longer time. 

Mr. O’ Connell considered it his sacred duty and thought it 
that of every men.ber of the house to give every aid in their 
6 aha, to see whether this experiment could not be carried into 
effect. 

Mr. Shaw was sure after the kind of opposition which the 
honorable meinber had received from the government, they were 
entitled to his support. 

The chancellor of the exchequer said he could not let the in- 
sinuation pass that he had not voted according to his own opi- 
nion. He had never, during the whole of this question, pressed 
the attendance of gentlemen who had usually supported govern- 
ment. He was ready to admit that where a great principle was 
involved, and where he considered that, if the question were 
earied against him, he could not conscientiously carry on the 
businesg of the government; but, he said this was a mere ques- 
tion of details. 

Mr. Shaw said he believed the noble lord sincere; but that his 
opinion was readily borne out by the appearance of the house 
to-night; and that he had also heard from an honorable member 
that ihe government wished to be beaten. 

Mr. Ireton confirmed Mr. Shaw’s statement. 

The chancellor of the exchequer said be had expressed a wish 
that the Irish members should vote according to their own opi- 
nions; but so far as the landlords were concerned he did not wish 
to lose the question. 

Mr. O’ Connell suggested that the chairman should report pro- 
gress and ask leave to sit again, and said that his own opposi- 
tion to the bill was at an end. The house had conceded the 
two points on which he had laid the most stress. 

Mr. Littleton agreed with the learned gentleman, and propos. 
ed the suspension of the clauses from 4 to 49; which were ac- 
cordingly postponed. 

Mr. Shaw considered the abandonment of the redemption 
clauses, the abandonment of the principle of the whole bill; for 
it made the members of the church mere state pensioners. 

The chancellor of the exchequer said that this bill contained 
the principle of redemption in the rent charge on the land. The 
redemption clauses were omitted because they were inconsist- 
ent with a charge in the appropriation. And in answer to a 
question from Mr. Lefroy, he said that they could not decide on 
the question of appropriation until they had the report of the 
commissioners. 

Mr. Lefroy said he had no answer to the question whether 
the church property of Ireland could be applied to other than 
church purposes; that he could, therefore, no longer give his sap- 
port to the bill; and that the vote of to night was a consumma- 
tion of the conspiracy for putting an end to the tithe in Ireland. 

The chairman reported progress and obtained leave to sit 
again. 

SPEECH OF THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, 
ON OPENING THE CORTES, JULY 24, 1834. 
[Translated for the New York Journal of Commerce.) _ 

Madrid, July 24. From the accompanying gazette extraordi- 
nary, and the speech from the throne inserted in it, you will 
perceive that the birth day of her majesty the queen regent was 
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solemnized, according to previous arrangements, by the opening 
of the general cortes of the realm, attended by her majesty in 
person, amid the enthusiastic acclamations of the faithful popu- 
lation of Madrid, and the general joy of all good Spaniards who 
witnessed this grand and imposing act, to the celebration of 
which the anxious care of her majesty has been directed, ever 
since she was pleased to decree the estatuto real. Ler majesty 
has brought it to its cousummation, by presenting herself betore 
the peers and deputies of the realm, surrounded by the loyal in- 
habitants of this court, without suffering her mind to be influ- 
enced by the sad anticipation of danger to which her precious 
life might be exposed in consequence of the sickness which at- 
flicted the capital. Her majesty will shortly return to the royal 
residence at San Ildefonso. 

On this day, so memorable in the annals of the Spanish na- 
tion, all has been joy, satisfaction and rejoicing. The same 
will be the case in all the towns of the monarchy, as the cheer- 
ing news is spread of the opening of the general cortes of the 
realm under so favorable auspices. 

Speech. 

[liustrious peers and deputies of the realm: 

On finding myself this day in the midst of you, the first im- 
pulse of my heart, after taking the oath prescribed by the fun- 
damental laws of the monarchy, as queen regent, is to manifest 
to you the sentiments that animate me, and the gratitude which 
I render to Divine Providence for having granted my desires. 

Closely to unite the throne of my illustrious daughter with 
the rights of the nation, by giving to both as a common basis the 
ancient institutions of these realms, which are so distinguished 
for prosperity and glory—such is the noble object which I have 
proposed myself, and of which there cannot be a more public 
testimony than that of seeing you assembled within these walls. 

But notwithstanding the satisfaction which I feel on this ac- 
count, it is grievous that this august act is celebrated in the 
midst of the calamity which afflicts various provinces of the 
monarchy, and which has extended its ravages to this capital. 
Still more painful is it, if possible, that during the terror caused 
by the sudden appearance of this plague, which in other coun- 
tries has likewise given rise to lamentable disturbances, crimes 
have been committed of a nature so uncongenial to the noble 
and heroic character of the Spanish people, that they cannot be 
called to mind without the deepest indignation. ‘The laws will 
punish these flagrant outrages; yet could I believe your co-ope- 
ration necessary to prevent their repetition under any pretext, | 
would confidently claim it: for it is a matter which respects the 
defence of the very basis of society—the maintenance of public 
order, and the protection of the lives and property of individuals. 

It also causes me pain, that the first important subject which 
isto be presented for your deliberation, should be the course 
pursued by an ill advised prince, who even during the life of the 
king, bis brother, began to give tokens of his ambitious designs, 
and who, since the death of my august husband, has attempted 
en of civil war, to snatch the sceptre from its legitimate 

ieir. 

[immemorial custom and the ancient fundamental laws of the 
monarchy, the practice observed in similar cases, impartiality, 
justice, every thing imposed upon me the duty of submitting to 
you a subject of such momentous interest. But even were I 
able to waive so sacred an obligation, as guardian of the rights 
of my illustrious daughter—I could not and ought not to forget, 
that the present tranquillity and future destiny of these realms 
depends perhaps upon the decision you make. It wiil be wor- 
thy of you; and the nation awaits it calmly. 


Not content with promoting rebellion by operating within the 
kingdom to which he belonged, that prince fanned the flame of 
civil war from a neighboring state, and even attempted to enter 
with an armed force from that frontier. Under these circum- 
stances, the duty of self-defence dictated those energetic mea- 
sures which were demanded alike by justice, policy, and the 
honor of the nation. ‘The Spanish troops entered Portugal, not 
to infringe the independence of a foreign state, but to defend 
our own rights; and in the course of a few days, the contest was 
brought to a termination, and the two princes who disturbed, by 
their presence, the tranquillity of the peninsula, found them- 
selves banished from its territory: afresh illustration and warn- 
ing, which points to the issue of every such mad attempt. 

Simultaneously with the termination of the Portuguese ques- 
tion, a solemn treaty was ratified in London, which had for its 
object a result most important not only to the tranquillity of the 
two kingdoms, but to the peace of Europe. In this point of 
view, I have great pleasure in manifesting the friendly disposi- 
tion of which repeated proofs have been given me by my august 
allies, the king of the French and the king of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland; as well as the good under- 
standing which happily exists between the government of her 
most faithful majesty Donna Maria Il, and that of my illustrious 
daughter—the ties which unite the two kingdoms being so inti- 
mate and strong, that each, it may truly be said, is engaged in 
its own cause, while laboring for the common defence. 

Various other powers besides those above mentioned, have 
explicitly renewed their political relations with the Spanish go- 
verniment, since the accession of my august daughter to the 
throne; and on my own part, I have recognized some new states, 
both because I believed it conformable to the rules of a sound 
policy, and also to prevent interruption and injury to the com- 
merce of the natives of these realins. 

It were to be wished that all governments had in like manner 








reciprocated the benevolent disposition of the Spanizh cabinet; 
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but although none of them have manifested an intention or de- 
sire to interfere with our domestic affairs, some have neglected 
hitherto to acknowledge my august daughter as queen of Spain. 
The laws of the monarchy have raised her to the throne; the 
manifest will of the nation sustains her; reason and time will 
cause due homage to be rendered to the conservative principle 
of legitimacy. 

The aspect presented by the interior situation of the kingdom, 
iz far from being so flattering as your patriotism would desire; 
but notwithstanding the obstacles which have arisen from a 
state of insurrection in some provinces, a want of harmony in 
others, the exhausted condition of the treasury, and the pesti- 
lence which is prevailing in a great part of the kingdom, it has 
been found practicable to mitigate unavoidable evils in so criti- 
eal a situation, and at the same time to introduce salutary re- 
forms—to bring about an early reassembling of the cortes—to 
conquer in all directions the bands of rebels—to increase the 
strength of the army—to add new glory to our arms in a neigh- 
boring kingdom—and in effecting these great results, the deci- 
sion and enthusiasin of the nation have rendered it unnecessary 
to require heavy sacrifices from the people. 

The fidelity of the army, its constancy and courage, which 
have entitled it to my special regard, lay a claim upon your co- 
operation and counsel in aiding me to perfect this important 
arm of the state, by consulting the welfare of the brave defend- 
ers of the throne and the country, so far as the present state of 
the nation and other demands upon the treasury permit. 

To this end a statement will be laid before you, showing the 
various obligations which the government has to meet, the re- 
sources Which it is able to command, and the extraordinary 
means of credit to which it will have to resort for this once, both 
on account of former losses and defaleations, and by reason of 
existing circumstances, as well as to avoid increasing the bur- 
dens of the people. But as frequent resorts to extraordinary 
loans are injurious, and would eventually be impossible, the 
greatest regularity in the administration of the finances, a pru- 
dent and rigid economy, publicity, and the intervention of the 
cortes in the estimate of expenses and the imposition of public 
taxes, (contribuciones), would ere long have the desired effect of 
making the resources of the nation correspond with its necessi- 
ties. This hope is the more to be relied on, as it will further be 
encouraged by the arrangement of the entire foreign debt ina 
manner consistent with our actual resources, supported by the 
frankness and good faith which are the rule of my government, 
and also by the improved condition of our domestic debt, and 
its progressive extinction, aided by such funds as it is found, 
after careful examination, can be spared for that purpose. 

My secretaries of despatch will likewise make you acquaint- 
ed with the practical reforms which have been introduced in 
various branches of the administration. The division of terri- 
tory, the separation and distinction between the administrative 
and judicial departments, the suppression of the old councils, 
the new audiences created for the benefit of certain provinces, 
the removal of many obstructions to the development of the 
public wealth, the reliefofthe people from sundry onerous ex- 
actions, and other improvements which are in progress, will 
show you my ardent wishes, while they hold out to the nation 
the most flattering prospects. Nevertheless, your intelligence 
and wisdom will readily perceive that it is impossible to remedy 
in a few days the evils which have been accumulating for ages, 
and that oftentimes the very effort to accomplish at once what 
onght to be the work of time, has prevented a happy result, and 
put at hazard the destiny of nations. 

The estatuto real has laid the foundation; to you it belongs, 
illustrious peers and deputies of the realm, to see that the work 
goes on with that regularity and concert which are pledges of 
stability and firmness. 

As it respects myself, you will at all times find me favorable 
to whatever can promote the welfare and progperity of Spain. 
In the few days that I have exercised, ad interim, the supreme 
power, agreeably to the will of my august husband, I have shown 
what were my intentions and desires, viz: to bury in forgetful- 
ness the vestiges of past evils, to engraft upon the present state 
of things such reforms as are practicable, and to prepare the 
way for other improvements in time to come. Whatever ob- 
stacles I may encounter in this difficult undertaking, I hope, 
with the favor of heaven to overcome them, sustained by your 
efforts, and relving upon the support of the nation. To regard 
its felicity and glory as my own, [ have only to remember that 
T am the mother of Isabel II, and the grand daughter of Charles 
IIf. 

The president of the chamber of peers is the celebrated duke 
of Ballen, better known as general Castanos. He received his 
title in consequence of the splendid victory which he gained at 
Ballen in 1808, over 30,000 French troops commanded by gen. 
Dupont, all of whom were either killed or taken prisoners. He 
is between 80 and 90 years of age! 

a Ste 
MESSRS. ARCHER AND RITCHIE. 
From the Richmond Whig of September 13. 
Richmond, September 4th, 1834. 

Sin: Your paper of the 13th of August contains an article re- 
lative to myself, (which circumstances beyond my control, have 
put it ont of my power to come to town to notice earlier), the 
conclusion of which, is in the following words: “But we are 
bound to say, that let the Whig (which can wash any man’s 
dirty linen, as Voltaire said) assert what it pleases, Mr. A. did 
seek the mission to London—that he was prepared to support 





the force bill—that he became soured with one or two persons 
who did not press his appointment, as he hoped and expected; 
and finally, when he found himself thrown out by a more fortu- 
nate rival, he became soured with the administration and threw 
himself into the arms of its opponents.”? 

The substance of the charge conveyed by this language is, 
that I have solicited, in my own person, or by some other, act- 
ing by my request, the mission to London, and from disappoint- 
ment in obtaining it, (evidenced by my course in relation to the 
force bill), have united myself with the opponents of the admi- 
nistration. 

I require to know, whether you have made this charge on the 
authority of any other person, or on your own responsibility. 
If you have made it on the authority of any other person, then 
I require the name of such person. 

This note will be delivered by my friend, Mr. Heth. 


WM. 8. ARCHER. 
T. Ritchie, esq. 


Richmond, September 5, 1834. 

Sir: I have no hesitation in saying, in reply to yours of the 
4th, that I know pothing of your wishing or seeking the mission 
to London, of my own knowledge—but that I have, for some 
time past, entertained no doubt about it—that I have seen it re- 
peatedly mentioned, as I believe, in the public prints, in the 
course of the last year, and that | had never seen it contradict- 
ed—and that I have also frequently heard it, as from gentlemen 
who have returned from Washington, that the selection would 
be made from Mr. Stevenson or from yourself, and that you 
were both desirous of going to London, and that your respec- 
tive friends had sought it for you both, with the concurrence of 
both. So general has this impression been, that I received, 
three days ago, a letter from Washington, not drawn from the 
writer by any thing I had written to him, and whose name I am 
not at liberty to give you, which states that “every body in this 
city, having any knowledge of such things, knows that no man 
was ever pressed upon the president for office with more ear- 
nestness than he (Mr. Archer) was, by his friends, for the mis- 
sion to London’’—and the writer asks, whether “it be possible 
for him (Mr. A.) to deny that he was an applicant for that ap- 
pointment?”? I state this circumstance to show you how gene- 
ral was the impression at the city of Washington, and therefore 
how natural it was that it should have reaehed this city in the 
ordinary channel of communication. It is also true, that I have 
heard such a thing stated, in a way that left me no room to 
doubt, by at least two gentlemen; but without their consent I 
could not name them. The same assertion I also find made 
positively and unqualifiedly by the Globe, on the spot. 

As to the force bill, I could have as little room for doubt. I 
understood distinctly at the time, that a piece was written in 
defence of it, and published in the Enquirer, by Mr. Daniel, and 
that the original bill was sent to him, by you, for that purpose. 
But this matter is now placed upon a distinet issue, in the Globe 
of yesterday, in which the name of Mr. McDuffie is given up, 
as an unqualified authority for the assertion that you were pre- 
pared to defend it against him. An extract is also given from 
his Athens speech, in which (it is said upon the authority of his 
declaration), you are distinctly pointed out as the southern re- 
presentative who intended to make a speech in behalf of that 
bill. 

The circumstances of your being soured, and throwing your- 
self into the arms of the opposition, are matters of inference 
growing out of these and other premises. The expressions may 
do injustice to your motives; but it is not less true, that I did 
honestly believe theim to be true. 

But, sir, if | have done you injustice, either in believing the 
premises, or in stating the conclusion, | am perfectly willing to 
make you reparation through the same channel which made the 
statement. The columns of the Enquirer are open to you. I 
will cheerfully publish any correction or explanation which you 
may think proper to offer me—the terms of which may be at all 
consistent with the respect I owe to myself. 

Or, if you decline coming before the public yourself, I will 
myself seek out the means of testing the accuracy of my state- 
ments, and repairing the injury, if i have done you any. I will 
myself take the liberty of applying to the president of the Unit- 
ed States, with your consent, to know of him, as soon as he re- 
turns to Washington, whether or in what form the mission was 
sought—or in any other form, which may be satisfactory. I will 
snbmit the president’s answer to yourself, for the purpose ot 
enabling you to accompany it with such explanations as you 
may wish to be submitted to the public. 

I have not a feeling upon the subject which would prevent 
my doing you full and honest justice. Your obedient servant, 


THOMAS RITCHIE, 
W.. S. Archer, esq. 


Richmond, Sept. 6th, 1834. 
Sir: Your letter under date of yesterday, in reply to mine of 


the preceding day, has just been delivered. In the passage 
quoted in my letter, from the Enquirer of the 15th of August, 
your statement is, that “*Mr. Archer did seek the mission to 
London, that he was prepared to support the force bill, that he 
became soured with one or two persons who did not press his 
appointment as he hoped and expected, and finally, that when 
he found himself thrown out by a more fortunate rival, he be- 
came soured with the administration, and threw himself into 
the arms of its opponents.’? No language can be more explicit 
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than this, A charge of the grossest kind is conveyed with the 
utmost distinctness. I asked you on what responsibility you 
made these assertions, your own, or that of others? 

Your answer on the firet point of the inquiry is explicit, that 
you “know nothing of my wishing or seeking the mission to 
London, of your own knowledge.”? The charge so far as this 
foundation is concerned, is therefore, disclaimed. It appears 
equaily unsupported by any information, founded in the know- 
ledge of others. ‘I'he grounds you assign to sustain it, are—that 
for some time past you had entertained no doubt of it—that you 
have seen it mentioned, as you believe, in the public prints, and 
have not seen it contradicted—that you have heard as from 
gentiemen who have returned from Washington, that the selec- 
tion would be made from Mr. Stevenson or myself; that we 
were both desirous to go, and that our friends were pressing us 
with our concurrence. You add, the account of a letter you 
have received from Washington, since the promulgation of the 
charge, to shew what had been the impression there; and that 
you had heard such a.thing in a way that left you no room for 
doubt, from at least two gentlemen whom you decline to name, 
and that you found it stated in the Giobe. The most material 
and injurious portion of the imputation, “the circumstances of 
my being soured and throwing myself into the arms of the op 
position,’? you admit, to be “mere matters of inference growing 
out of these and other premises. 

Such are the grounds, surmises—reports in the vaguest form 
—impressions—inferences—on which you have thought your- 
self at liberty, to make in a newspaper of wide circulation, not 
as surmise—report—impression—or inference, but in unquali- 
fied and positive terms, a gross assault on the political and per- 
sonal reputation of another. Comment on such conduct is un- 
necessary, with men, pretending to the slightest sense of honor 
or justice. 

‘or the statement that I became soured with one or two per 
sons who did not press my appointment as | hoped and expect- 
ed, (striking as it is for its particularity), you do not vouch 
even rumor; and as to your inference (as you represent your 
direct positive charge to have been), that 1 “became soured 
with the administration, and threw myself into the arms of its 
opponents,’’ I shall only say, that he who ascribes such con- 
duct and such motives to another, indicates distinctly enough 
his own character, and the motives that would dictate his own 
actions, and that I never can consent, that he should look into 
his own breast, to find evidence of the motives that govern me. 

The part I took, and intended to take, on the force bill, and 
the precise opinions | entertained and was ready to maintain, 
on that subject, shall be explained tothe public. I have no de- 
sire to conceal them. They have been expressed with entire 
unreserve at all times, to those I have conversed with, and ap- 
peared in a public print. 

As respects your suggestions of applying to the president to 
clear up the point, as regards the solicitation of the mission, it 
is not my habit to seek confirmation of my assertions from 
other testimony. You have my full consent, however, to make 
this application, if you desire to do so. The president, if he 
chooses to reply to the inquiry as a gentleman, will inform you 
that [ have neither directly nor by any form of hint or intima- 
tion, expressed to him a wish to obtain the mission in question, 
or any other favor personal to myself. It is perfectly true, 
however, that [ knew [ had been presented early and strongly 
to his notice for this mission. This was done in some instan- 
ces, as I was informed, by persons whom I did not previously 
know had indulged towards me any peculiarly favorable opi- 
nions. In two or three other instances, I learnt from them- 
selves, that it had been done by real friends—men on whose re- 
gard I oride myself, and who wanted no request to render me 
this or any ether good office in their power. It is due to these 
valued friends, no less than to myself, to say, that their kind- 
ness Was spontaneous, notsolicited. They conversed with me 
occasionally on the subject, and were the only persons autho- 
rised to know, unless by inference, whether I desired the ap 
pointment or not. To those who can see no motive in these 
times, but personal considerations, for separating from the mea- 
sures of the administration, [can have nothing to address. [ 
could not obtain their exculpation of my motives, and am not 
solicitous about it. 

You proffer me the columns of the Enquirer for defence, if 
you have done me injustice. If justice come to me through 
this channel, it must be spontaneous, as [ shall certainly not 
seek it there. I shall render justice to myself by making such 
use of this correspondence with you (now terminated) as [ may 
consider conducive to that end. WM. 8. ARCHER. 

Mr. Ritchie. 


T. Ritchie, esq. 

Sir: Yours to Mr. Archer, dated the 7th, was handed bya 
servant to one of my own, from whom I received it yesterday. 
Although the direction was not recognised as yours, being fully 
authorised by Mr. Archer, it was opened by myself. As to its 
contents I have nothing to say but simply, this: I was request- 
ed by Mr. A. to receive no communication from you, other than 
one for reparation; finding it not of that character, [ return it to 
you with Mr. A’s of the 6th. Pardon me for suggesting, that 


should you be disposed to communicate with Mr. A. (who is 
now in the city), either directly or otherwise, to send your 
communication by a gentleman, and not a servant. 
epectfully, your obedient servant, 
Black Heath, 8th Sept. i894, 


Most re- 
JOUN HETH, 





_ I presented to Mr. Thomas Ritchie, the original letter with 
its enclosures, of which this is a true copy, which Mr. Ritchie 


received from me. WM. H. KENNON, 
Richmond, Sept. 8th, 1834. 








The following is the letter of the 7th alluded to in Mr. Heth’s 
note, as published by Mr. Ritchie in his paper of the 16th inst. 

(‘The above, (says Mr, Ritchie, speaking of Mr. Archer’s let- 
ler of the 6th), was presented to me by Mr. Heth, who Jeft me 
immediately, before { had opened it. In the course of the 
evening, If wrote the following letter, which was conveyed by 
my servant, next morning, to Blackheath, where Mr. Archer 
then was. ] 

Sir—l return you the letter you have this day addressed to 
me. I have no use for such a paper; but you may have hereaf- 
ter, when you may blush for what you have written. Of course, 
I have preserved no copy of it. 

I have said to the public, only what I had a right to say, and 
what | felt myself bound to say, when I saw whatattempts were 
made by the press, as | honestly thought, and as I still think, to 
deceive the people. If I did you any injustice, by such decla- 
rations, | have offered you the means of correcting my mistakes 
through the same channel, or of putting it in my own power to 
doso, You substantially decline both propositions, and retort 
only with idle abuse. 

I was not your personal enemy: I have already said so, pub- 
licly. ‘There was nothing mm all our intercourse to generate a 
particle of resentmentin my bosom towards you. But, | can- 
not sit quictly by, and see a public man covered with praises 
which he does not deserve, for taking a part which L think inju- 
rious to the country. 

I shall make but a brief commentary on your letter. Call my 
“grounds, surmises, reports, impressions, inferences,’? what you 
will; Lam compelled to confess, that even your explanations 
have not changed my belief. 1 have no hesitation in believing, 
that you were knowingly and importunately pressed upon the 
president, for the mission to London—that you were prepared, 
as Mr. McDuffie says, to apply the bayonet to South Carolina— 
that you became soured with one or two friends, who would 
not promote your views—that if you were capable of being 
soured with them for not pressing your wishes, you were still 
more capable of becoming soured with the administration, for 
refusing them—and that you threw yourself into the arms of 
the opposition; and that, instead of being a violent supporter of 
the administration, you became as violent an enemy, even so 
far as to vote for the restoration of the deposites to an institu- 
tion, in which you had voted, but the session before, that the 
public deposites were not even safe. Such were my impres- 
sions, my honest helief, as lexpressed myself to you—and such is 
still my honest belief, after all that has been since published, and 
after all the revolutions you have been pleased to make to me. 

You say, that | have passed over this passage in my printed 
article: **I became soured with one or two persons who would 
not press my appointment as [ hoped and expected.” Sir, if 
I passed Over that passage, (striking, as you say, it is for its 
particularity), it was, because [ but imitated your example. In 
your note to me, you also had passed it over in your statement, 
striking as it was for its particularity. But, sir, | referred to it 
by the expression, ‘‘and other premises’’—becanse it did con- 
stitute an important step in the conclusion to which I was 
conducted. I was told, just before penning my article, by a 
gentleman whose authority I could not doubf, that you had 
broken with Mr. Van Buren, because he had nottaken an active 
part in your behalf, against Mr. Stevenson:—2dly. I find a si- 
milar statement made in the Globe of Tuesday last:—3dly. fn 
the letter from Washington to which I referred in my last eom- 
munication to you, I find this passage:**Why did he, (Mr. 
Archer), fall out with Mr. Van Buren??? He was his friend 
and supporter at the Baltimore convention, and advoeated, as I 
understood at the time, bis claims to the vice presidency, in 
preference to all others. Why has he since abandoned him? 
Simply because the vice president determined that he would 
take no part between him and Mr. Stevenson, with regard to 
the mission. He wanted Mr. Van Buren to take a decided part 
in his favor. He refused, and Mr. Archer has been personally 
and politically his enemy ever since. He has not only fallen 
out with the president, for not giving the appointment to him, 
and Mr. Van Buren for not taking part in his favor, but his hos- 
tility has been extended to every body here, who thought Mr. 
Stevenson was better qualified than himself. For this reason, 
and no other, he last winter scarcely spoke to those with whom 
before he had been upon terms of intimate friendship.” If these 
be facts, how is it possible not to draw the inference from them 
which I have done? 


I owe it to Mr. Van Buren, distinctly to state, that I have 
had no sort of communication with him upon the subject. 

I scorn, sir, to retaliate the hits you have made at me. I 
would not unnecessarily wound your feelings. I do not envy 
those you already possess. - THOMAS RITCHIE. 

fr7-This letter terminates my correspondence with you. 

The two following paragraphs are also added from the “En 
quirer.’? The first relates to the delivery of Mr. H’s note to 
Mr. R. and the second is his explanation why he sent his note 
by a servant. 

On Monday, liewt. W. Kennon called upon me,at my houee, 
and told me he had a letter for me, from Mr. Heih. T told lient. 
Kennon, ft would take the letter from his hands—and if it con- 
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tained a note from Mr. Heth, I would read it—if from Mr. Ar- 
cher, [ would not—and if the letters which had passed between 
us, I thought it best to terminate this child’s play; this bandying 
of Jetters from house to house; and that I would destroy such 
memorials, &c. Accordingly, on opening the letter, | found a 
note from Mr. Heth, which t laid by—and then finding, as en- 
closures, the two letters written on Sunday, (from William 8. 
Archer to Thowas Ritchie, and from Thomas Ritchie to Wim. 
s. Archer), | held them both to the flames of the candle, which 
i had previously made a servant bring to me, observing to Tieut. 
Kennon, while I held them to the flames, that by so doing, I 
meant not to show the slightest disrespect either to him or Mr. 
Heth. He told me he put no such construction upon my con- 
duct, and immediately left me. The letters were destroyed 
without delay.”’ 

“As Thomas Ritchie thought himself under no obligation to 
call on Mr. Archer tor reparation, and his letter of Sunday not 
being of that character, be did not employ a gentleman to bear 
itto Mr. Archer. I[t was better done by a servant. ‘The letter 
wag addressed by Thomas Ritchie himself.’’ 

BB Ste — 
MECHANICS’ CONVENTION, 

The following address and resolutions were adopted by the 

convention of mechanics recently held at Utica, New York. 
ADDRESS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

The convention of delegates, from the several counties of the 
state of New York, assembled at Utica, on the 20th day of 
August, 1834, has candidly, deliberately and extensively ex- 
amined the present state prison system of tus state, aud submit 
the tollowing as the result of thei tnvestigation:— 

The system of employing the convicts in our prisons at me- 
chanical branches, (as at present pursued in this and several 
ather states), doee pot accomplish either of the objects had in 
view by those who established and approved of our criminal 
code. Laws were established for the punishment and preven- 
tion ofcrime, and the reformation of the criminal; when, there- 
fore, the property of individuals has been pilundered—when the 
incendiary has fired the building of his neighbor—when the se- 
ducer and the ravisher have committed crimes disgraceful and 
disgusting lo human nature—and when the ruffian has deprived 
his fellow being of life—ijustice demands that the punishment 
of persons committing such offences should be commensurate 
with their crimes. ‘lhe safety and happiness of the community 
require that the punishment should be of such a nature as to de- 
ter released criminals, and others, from committing crime. Does 


the present prison system of this state accomplish either of 


those objects? We answer, no! and will endeavor to prove, 
by reason, and the testimony of competent witnesses, that the 
present system does not inflict sufficient punishment—has but 
little tendency to prevent crime, or reform criminals—that it 
imposes an unjust and pernicious tax on mechanics, and is de- 
grading to their character. 

1. The present prison system of this state does not inflict suf- 
ficient punishment for crime. Imagine a case, (and there are 
many such), of aman whose debauchery and crime have en- 
feebled his body, impaired his constitution, and prostrated the 
faculties of his mind, until he is unfit for business, and therefore 
prepared to drink the dregs of the intoxicating cup, and to com- 
mit depredations upon his honest neighbor. In this stage of his 
existence, the emaciated, loathsome and guilty wretch is ap- 
prehended, committed, convicted of crime, and sent to the state 
prison to be punished. Now, fellow citizens, prepare your- 
selves for the melancholy, heart-rending tale of the punishment 
of this being, who has for a series of years stifled the convic- 
tions of conscience, and grossly violated the laws of his God 
and his country. Thus is he punished:—arrived at prison, a 
physician attends him—medicine is administered—he is furnsh- 
ed with wholesome food and comfortable clothing—by degrees 
he recovers—he learns a trade—(perbaps he is released before 
the term for which he was sentenced, has expired), and comes 
out of prison a sound man. Now we ask, during what portion 
of the time he was imprisoned was hefpunished? Did the phy- 
sician punish him by restoring him to health? Was wholesome 
food and comfortable clothing, (without any anxiety on his part 
to procure them), a punishment to him? If so, would to heaven 
every honest mechanic might be punished! then they would 
have, (what they cannot always procure by honest industry), a 
physician when there is need—food and clothing at all times. 
Talk of punishment! Look at the poor, honest, but unfortu- 
nate debtor in prison; contrast his situation with that of the 
convict in your state prisons, and you will, vou must admit, 
that the situation of the debtor is far less comfortable than that 
of the criminal. It may be said that an extraordinary case has 
been cited. We reply—select any case you please, and you 
cannot make it appear that the system is what it should be— 
that it is what it pretends to be. No! ‘“‘From a mistaken philan- 
thropy, the system of our prison discipline has been so mellow- 
ed down, that our prisons ought to be now considered as asv- 
lums for the unfortunate, rather than places of punishment for 
the guilty; and it may be fairly presumed, that, in many cases, 
their inmates enjoy what they never did before—a comfortable 
home; and instances have not been wanting, in which those 
whose term of service had expired, have committed new ¢rimes 
for the express purpose of being able to return to these homes.” 
And it may be safely asserted, that the situation of criminals 
in our state prisons is nO worse than that of persone barely sus- 
pected of crime, or the inmates of our county poor houses, 
whose only crime may be poverty and disease. We conclude 





our remarks on the punishment inflicted, with a quotation from 
the report of the honorable Charles Humphrey, made to the as- 
sembly of this state at its last session. **It is worthy of observa- 
tion,”? says Mr. Hamphrey, “‘that in many instances, both in 
the old world and in the new, the criminal codes have been 
gradually assuming a character less sanguinary, and less se- 
vere. ‘The latter observation is undoubtedly applicable to this 
state; and it isa serious matter of inquiry with some of our 
most enlightened citizens, whether the indulgence of a suppos- 
ed feeling of humanity, on the part of many, has not degene- 
rated intoa morbid sensibility, that would consult the interest 
and well being of the criminal, at the expense of the commna- 
nity against whose rights he has offended. The idea of coupling 
rewards and immunities with punishment has, in some instan- 
ces, found its way into our statute books. It is, in the estima- 
tion of your committee, of a doubtful policy. It is questionable 
whether every indulgence to a convict, beyond a mere whole- 
some supply of his natural wants, is not detracting so much 
from the efficacy of his punishment.’? 

2. The present system has but Jittle tendency to prevent 
crime, or reform criminals. Itis a well known fact, that the 
prisoners lay plans, (nor can they be prevented, while suffered 
to work together), and make arrangements for future depreda- 
lions; they cam at times converse together; they can and do, 
give the significant look, the informing nod, the knowledge- 
conveying wink, the assenting bow; and instances are not want- 
ing to prove, that many agreements made in prison have result- 
ed in loss of property to honest men, after the prisoners have 
been released. The records of every criminal court in our state 
show that crime is increasing; and thal many persons are sen- 
tenced to our state prisons who have been inmates of the same 
prison before; some of them two, or three, and others four 
times. Talk of reform! Hear what the honorable Richard 
Riker, recorder of the city of New York, has said on this sub- 
ject: **There are not more than two, out of an hundred, of well 
attested instances of reform. At every court of the general and 
special sessions held in our city, with few exceptions, several 
old offenders, who have been before sent to our penitentiary, 
or state prison, or to the state prison of some other state, are 
again tried and convicted.”’ 


Mr. Humphrey, in his report, says, ““The fact may be allud- 
ed to, that most of our state prison convicts are originally dis- 
honest and unprincipled men, destitute of a sense of moral 
rectitude; and that therefore in many, if not most instances, 
discharged prisoners, even if not compelled by necessity, will 
from choice resume their practices of depredating upon society. 
This fact is abundantly proved by the vast number of instances 
in which these men are found a second, and even a third time, 
the tenants of the same, or of some other prison.*? 

3. The present system imposes an unjust and enormous tax 
on mechanics, and is degiading to their character. It is said, 
that none of the citizens of the state are taxed for the support 
of prisoners: ‘‘the prisons support themselves.” Itis true that 
mechanics are not called on to pay money to defray the ex- 
penses of the prisons; but articles manufactured in the prisons 
are sold in alinost every city, town and village in the state, at 
prices from 40 to sixty per cent. below what the honest me- 
chanic, who supports himself and family, can afford them for; 
and the consequence is, that hundreds of mechanics are thrown 
out of employ, and, in many cases, their families are reduced to 
beggary. This is no picture of the imagination. No! it is a 
melancholy solemn fact. The state government, to which we 
look for, from which we have a right to expect, and whose 
duty it is to afford, protection to the interest of the virtuous 
and industrious mechanic: that government, which, had it act- 
ed justly, would have acted according to the truly republican 
maxim—‘‘for the greatest good to the greatest number’’—either 
from mistaken views of economy, an unwillingness to suspend 
the operation of a favorite theory, or want of that information 
which experience and observation have now furnished, rather 
than intentional injustice, has compelled the mechanics of the 
state to bear all the burthen of state prison expenses, and suffer 
the loss of the many thousands of dollars which now go into 
the pockets of the hordes of state prison contractors, agents and 
sub agents. Shall we be impudently told, that the power which 
should protect us, bas a right to destroy us?—that it is just to im- 
pose on mechanics a prison system calculated to drive them to 
desperation, crime and beggary, to exonerate the people from 
equal taxation, and to preserve untouched the public treasury? 
But, fellow mechanics, you not only suffer in a pecuniary point of 
view: your character is degraded, Many branches of mechanical 
business being carried on in the prisons, the moment a journcy- 
man Offers himself for work in a place where he is not known, he 
is subjected to ‘humiliating and degrading inquiries and compa- 
risons,’? and “to a scrutiny which an honorable man could not 
be expected patiently to endure.’? Here again we refer to the 
able report of Mr. Humphrey, in which he says, “if it, (the 
prison system), does not actually break up the establishment of 
the citizen, it compels him to labor for a bare subsistence; and 
it is not tobe wondered at, if blighted prospects and disappointed 
hopes have, in the end, a deleterions effect upon the habits and 
morals of a discouraged and desponding man.” Again, “state 
prison convicts are, in most instances, men destitute of eapital; 
if, therefore, they attempt to pursue without, the trade they have 
acquired within the prison walls, it must be in the capacity of 
journeymen; and they must, consequently, if employed at all, 
labor side by side with honest and respectable mechanics. When 
honest men associate with rogues, the very connection reduces 
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the character of the former down to the standard of the latter; 
it can never have the effect of raising the reputation of the 
rogue to that of the honest man, in the estimation of the world. 
Suppose a respectable farmer or other citizen should send his 
son to some mechanic to learn a trade, and on visiting him at 
his workshop find him seated by the side of a discharged con- 
vict: might he not justly complain? Would an honorable mind- 
ed man, under any circumstances, consent that his son should 
be subjected to the contaminating influence of such an associa- 
tion? His faith in the reformation scheme must be strong in- 
deed, who would hazard the morals of his son in such com- 
pany. 

The contempt and degradation necessary and consequent on 
a competition between our virtuous citizens and condemned 
criminals, is a subject we would fain have passed in silence; 
but itis the most disgusting feature of the system. If asked, 
what remedy we propose for the evils we complain of, we might 
answer, that the evil once fully admitted, the collective wisdom 
of our statesmen will easily provide that remedy, without re- 
sorting again to any of those sanguinary modes of punishment 
which the penitentiary system was intended to supersede. So- 
litary confinement, for a shorter period of time than the usual 
term of imprisonment with an entire abandonment of the prac- 
tice of pardoning or reprieving, is the plan which seems, in our 
opinion, the best calculated to produce the desired effect. Or, 
if the labor system must be continued, which we by no means 
desire, the convicts may be employed in the construction of 
roads, canals or other public works, which while they contribute 
to the general benefit of the whole community, will not operate 
as an unjust and unequal tax upona part. But we will not at- 
tempt an elaborate view of this part of the subject; the neces- 
sary limits of this address precludes the possibility of doing 
more than thus briefly to allude to some of the most prominent 
and feasible plans which have been proposed. 

Fellow mechanics of the state of New York, we call on you 
as men, as citizens and as mechanics,to assert, demand and 
maintain your rights. Too long have your usefulness and in- 
fluence in society been neglected; too long have you suffered 
under the present unjust, injurious and blighting prison system. 
Arise, therefore, in your might, and through the ballot boxes, 
speak a language not to be misunderstood. Select men who, 
to whatever political party they may belong, will use their best 
exertions to destroy this Hydra of iniquity; men who, while 
they provide for the punishment and reformation of criminals, 
will at the same time guard and secure the rights of the honest 
and industrious citizen. We are not unreasonable in our de- 
mands; we ask only for justice; and we are satisfied that, when 
the evils that result from this system, and of which we com- 

lain, are known, all classes of society will see and admit the 

ustice of our claim, and we shall obtain redress. 

We also eall especially upon the agricaltural part of the com- 
munity, to step forward and aid us in remedying this evil. They 
are alike interested with us in sustaining industrious mechanics 
of the country, who compose, with the farmers, the bone and 
sinew of the community. They are alike dependent upon the 
mechanic, as the mechanic upon the farmer. If, therefore, the 
mechanics are prostrated by this, to them, ruinous course of 
measures, will not the farmers be prostrated also? If the me- 
chanics are driven to agricultural pursuits, is it not easy to per- 
ceive that the loss which wil! be sustained by the farmer, in the 
reduced price of his produce, and the diminished value of his 
real estate, will exceed, by an hundred fold, the paltry sum 
which he may save in the price of articles manufactured by state 
prison convicts? Is it not, therefore, we again repeat, as much 
for the interest of the farmer, as of the mechanic, that all im- 

roper interference with regular business should be avoided? 

Ve think it is; and with this belief, we confidently call upon 
every farmer to aid us in electing such men as will protect our 
rights and their rights. ‘To our fellow citizens of other profes- 
sions, we would appeal in the language of the hon. N. B. Morse, 
judge of the criminal court in Kings county, who says: 

“The rule, ‘that we should do unto others as we would that 
others should do unto us,’ is one of the soundest morality; and 
the oftener it shall be inculcated, and the more it shall be acted 
upon, the more elevated and honorable will be the tone of pub- 
lic sentiment.”’ 


With this rule of moral honesty before them, let the question 
he put to men of wealth, ease and affluence, whether they would 
like to have the state prison turned into a school, where the 
convict should be taught the elegant accomplishments of fa- 
shionable life, that on his return to society, he may be qualified 
to mingle in the drawing room with their sons and their daugh- 
ters, and perchance to improve his condition by marriage with 
an heiress of their fortune? 

Let the man of wealth say, whether he would be willing to 
receive the convict as the dancing or music master for his sons 
or his danghters? Let him say,even, whether he would receive 
him as his cook or his coachman, however well he may have 
learned these ornamental or useful arts in the state prison? 

Let the lawyer, the divine, or the physician say, whether ac- 
complished lecturers in the learned professions ought to be pro- 
cured from the prison, to supply the world from such a semina- 
rv with the men who are to watch over the rights and property 
of men—to enlighten the morals, and prepare their souls fora 
better world—or who are to remove the physical maladies of 
our nature? 

Let the merchants say whether the convicts should be taught 
bookkeeping; and the various other branches which are to fit 





them for the counting room or the counter, to be sent back for 
employment to the mercantile community; whether he would 
like to trust his keys, his books, or his goods to such men; whe- 
ther he would consider the educated convict as a suitable com- 
panion for his sons or his clerks? 

An affirmative answer to these questions would be revolting 
to the moral sense of the community. Then wherefore inflict 
upon mechanics that which, when applied to ourselves, would 
not only raise the sigh of regret, but would arouse our utmost 
resentment? Surely, the justice of the community cannot be 
appealed to in vain. 

The universal consent of mankind has long conceded to the 
mechanics and farmers that “‘they are the bone and sinew of 
the community.’? And it is no Jess true that no whole class of 
the people, in towns and villages, combine a greater share of 
intelligence, morality and patriotism, than the mechanics—pro- 
bably by no means an equal share. And if the wealthy and the 
learned are not to be thrown in contact with the criminal from 
the state prison, why, by what rule or right, should the mecha- 
nic? 

The first and more obvious evil is, that the labor of the con- 
victed villain and lawless marauder is put in eompetition with 
that of the regular and honest mechanic. The convict is only 
to be supported by—barely to subsist upon—his labor; and if he 
does not even earn a subsistence, the public makes it up; while 
the mechanic with his family, who has an honest right, not only 
to a livelihood for himself and them, but to save from his earn- 
ings the means of education for his children, and comfort for 
himself in old age, is compelled to compete with this system, 
which rewards crime by learning the criminal a good trade, or 
give himself up to hopeless indolence and consequent degrada- 
tion. This species of competition has been compared some- 
times with that between free and slave labor, which is said te 
be very unequal, but which is far more advantageons to the free 
than this competition to the mechanic, for the slave is to be 
supported both in helpless infancy and declining age; whereas, 
the convict usually both commences and ends his babor as an ap- 
= or journeyman to the state, in the prime vigor of man- 
100d, 

The next, the more dangerous and degrading evil of the sys- 
tem—more dangerous for being more secret and insiduous—is, 
that when these well instructed mechanic convicts are released 
from their service to the state, they are enabled to seek em- 
ployment in the work-shops of the regular mechanic, and there 
taint the morals of those who are training for honorable and 
useful life, or cover the most enormous offences with an indus- 
trious application to business, and seeming honesty of deport- 
ment. The people of Brooklyn have witnessed a near, if not 
an exact parallel to the latter case, in the course of the noto- 
rious Smith, who afterwards robbed the city bank of New York. 

Will not every class of men arise upon this subject, and aid 
the mechanic in his endeavors to obtain redress? Let it not be 
said that the mechanics are left to contend for justice upon this 
subject alone, but let the spontaneous voice of the whole com- 
munity call for the requisite reformation. Let all act upon the 
glorions rule, that ‘‘as we would others should do unto us, 
even so will we do unto them.” 

We call on every citizen of the state, whether mechanic, 
agriculturist, professional—or be his situation or occupation 
what it may,—to come forward and assist us in the struggle for 
the destruction of the detestable monopoly ef which we com- 
plain. We ask, is not a community of hardy and virtuous citi- 
zens preferable to the state, to one of convicts and paupers? 
We are sensible you will answer in the affirmative; and we 
therefore confidently appeal to you to adopt and support the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the system pursued at present im our prisons 
is an infringement of the rights, and an insult to the feelings, of 
the mechanics of our state; that their rights are trampled on, 
and their character degraded, by competition with this infa- 
mous monopoly of convicts and matefactors. 

Resolved, That this system of oppression is of such a nature 
as ought not quietly to be borne by any set of people worthy 
the name of freemen. 

Resolved, That the object of all just government and righte- 
ous laws should be the protection of the virtuous in their law- 
ful occupations, and to punish, and endeavor to reform, the 
vices of the guilty. 

Resolved, That the present prison system operates as a punish- 
ment to the virtuous, as a premium for crime and a reward to 
the guilty. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all our brother mechanics, 
of every trade, that, at the coming and at future elections of 
members of the legislature, they vote for and support those and 
those only who will oppose this monopoly; that to such we will 
give our whole influence, and that we will use all honorable 
means to promote their election. 

Resolved, That the mechanics in every city, town, village 
and hamlet, in our state, be requested to form themselves into 
associations, in support of the above views, and in opposition 
to the present prison system. 

Resolved, That we will pursue this subject with unabated 
zeal and untiring perseverance, till justice be accorded to our 
claims: and we recommend that a convention be annually ap- 
pointed, to meet at Utica on the 3d Wednesday of August of each 
year, until we obtain redress: the delegates to be chosen from 
every county in the state in ratio of triple the number of 
members to the assembly of the state. 
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